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Bv  Elizabeth  Rachel  Cannon. 
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More  wonderful  than  the  rise  of  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  China  was  the 
career  of  Marina,  for  the  Indian 
girl's  elevation  from  slavery  to  Em- 
press was  brought  about  by  a  white 
Sun  God,  who  came  sailing  out  of  the 
East. 

Malinche,  as  she  was  called  by  the 
Mexicans,  was  born  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  the  land  of  pretty  wom- 
en. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
chief,  who  died  while  she  was  young. 
Her  mother  married  again.  She 
brooded  over  the  fact  that  her  daugh- 
ter   woujd   inherit    all    the    property, 


while  her  son,  by  her  second  marriage, 
would  have  nothing.  Accordingly, 
this  unnatural  motlier  went  out  and 
sold  the  girl  to  some  slave  dealers 
from  Yucatan ;  she  then  took  advan- 
tage of  the  death  of  a  child  of  one 
of  her  slaves  to  hold  a  mock  funeral 
over  the  corpse,  pretending  that  it  was 
her  own  daughter  who  had  died. 

While  her  burial  obsequies  were  be- 
ing performed  with  great  solemnity, 
Malinche,  alive,  was  being  borne  with 
other  unfortunates  through  the  jungle 
in  the  train  of  the  slave  merchants. 
On  their  arrival  at  Yucatan,  she  was 
purchased  by  the  Cacique  of  the  place. 
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She  brought  a  good  price,  for  the  girl 
was  beautiful  and  early  gave  promise 
of  that  richness  of  mind  that  after- 
wards distinguished  her. 

Here,  near  the  magnificent  Palen- 
que.  the  still  city  of  the  dead  Nephites, 
amid  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the 
warm  damp  out  of  doors,  the  girl 
blossomed  like  a  brilliant  flower. 

When  the  Spanish  soldiery  visited 
the  coast,  she  was  a  charming  wom- 
an of  eighteen,  so  strikingly  hand- 
some, that  the  chief  included  her  with 
the  twenty  maids  of  rank  that  he  pre- 
sented to  the  conqueror,  Cortez.  Like 
Joseph  sold  into  Egypt,  fate  guided 
her  destiny,  for  without  her  the  con- 
quest could  not  have  been 
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The  Spanish  ships  had  put  to  sea 
and  were  nearing  the  coast  of  Mex- 
ico, when  they  were  hailed  by  Indians 
in  canoes.  They  were  taken  aboard, 
where  they  talked  with  many  gestures. 

"Let  the  interpreter,  Aiguilar,  be 
brought,"  commanded  the  captain. 
The  priest  listened  to  the  natives  a 
moment,  then  said  slowly,  "These  men 
speak  the  tongue  of  Mexico,  while  I 
only  understand  that  of  Yucatan." 

They  stared  blankly  at  one  another 
when  one  of  the  sailors  said  suddenly, 
"One  of  the  maids  is  a  native  born 
Mexican.  Perhaps  she  would  tinder- 
stand." 

"Not  the  handsome  one  with  the 
black  eyes?"  quickly  questioned  Her- 
nando Cortez. 

"As  for  black  eyes,  they  all  have 
that,  but  if  the  captain  Hernan  refers 
to  the  one  christened  Marina,  that  was 
alloted  to  Leon,  it  is  she,"  explained 
the  man,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
smile. 

"Let  her  be  brought." 

Marina  was  the  embodiment  of  all 
the  finest  characteristics  of  her  race,  as 
she  glided  on  deck,  her  light  cotton 
garments  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Lit- 
tle wonder  that  the  chivalrous  adven- 
turers forgot  the  message  in  the  in- 
terpreter ! 

Cortez  was  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
after  the  Spaniards  landed,  in  the  ex- 
change of  presents  with  Montezuma's 
messengers  and  the  parleys  with  the 
coast  chiefs,  her  services  were  of  in- 
estimable value.  She  quickly  learned 
Spanish,  because  to  her  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  love,  for  Cortez  first  made 
her  his  interpreter,  next  his  secretary, 
and  then  his  wife. 

It  was  when  he  had  scuttled  his 
ships,  and  he  stood  alone,  with  the 
hostile  Indian  empire  ahead  of  him, 
and  his  own  men  threatening  to  take 
his  life  that  Marina  capitulated.  From 
him  her  loyalty  never  swerved  though 
it  cost  her  her  prince,  her  people,  and 
finally,  her  own  happiness.  It  was 
owing  to   her   that   two    Indian   prin- 
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cesses  were  passed  on  to  the  captains 
about  this  time,  though  they  were  in- 
tended for  Cortez ;  however,  in  jus- 
tice be  it  said,  that  one  was  ill  favored 
and  the  other  "dumpy  and  dark." 

When  fifty  Tlascalans  brought  food 
to  the  starved  and  shivering  Spanish 
garrison  in  the  mountains,  it  was  her 
keen  wit,  sharpened  by  love,  that  dis- 
covered that  they  were  spies  and  saved 
the  white  men  in  the  night  attack. 

At    Cholula,    where    the    Spaniards 


next  day.  Two  priests  corroborated 
her  story.  Consequently,  when  the 
Cholulan  dogs  came  to  the  slaughter 
the  next  morning  they  were  the  but- 
chered, not  the  butchers.  Artillery, 
that  the  superstitious  heathen  called 
"thunder  and  lightning,"  swept  the 
streets  clear,  and  naked  Indian  bodies 
went  down  under. the  iron  shod  hoofs 
of  the  cavalry. 

The    queer    little   band    skirted    the 
"smoking  mountain,"  plunged  into  the 
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were  led  into  a  trap,  a  woman  of  the 
Holy  City,  charmed  with  the  girl's 
beauty  and  evident  wealth,  wanted 
Marina  to  marry  her  son.  She  went 
to  the  wife  of  the  Spanish  leader  and 
begged  her  to  seek  refuge  in  her  house. 
Marina,  scenting  danger,  pretended 
to  acquiesce.  Excusing  herself  on  the 
plea  that  she  wanted  to  gather  up  her 
jewelry  to  take  with  her,  she  rushed 
to  her  lord  and  acquainted  him  with 
her  suspicions.  He  ordered  the  wom- 
an seized.  She  confessed  that  the 
strangers   were   to   be   massacred   the 


icy  canyons,  crossed  the  salt  lakes,  and 
entered  the  jaws  of  death,  Tenochti- 
tlan,  stronghold  of  the  dread  Monte- 
zuma, where  their  foes  outnumbered 
them  a  thousand  to  one.  Men  of  iron 
spirit,  these,  with  muscles  of  woven 
steel,  learned  in  the  wars  with  the 
Moors,  with  understanding  as  broad 
as  the  Spanish  realms,  passionate  with 
the  lust  of  gold,  and  backed  by  the 
dread  power  of  the  church.  Gamblers 
they,  who  threw  their  lives  into  one 
throw  of  fortune  for  the  mere  love  of 
adventure. 
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There  was  the  long  line  of  dusky 
allies,  the  Tamanes  bent  under  their 
burdens,  the  lumbering  cannon,  cross- 
bowmen  resplendant  in  glittering  steel. 
The  valiant  little  band  included  such 
stout  hearts  as  Pizarro,  future  con- 
queror of  Peru,  the  saintly  Olmedo, 
the  gallant  Sandoval,  and  dashing  Al- 
varado  whom  the-  Mexicans  called 
Tonatuih,  the  Sun,  on  account  of  his 
yellow  locks,  and  lastly  Cortez,  neither 
so  young  as  the  former,  nor  as  hand- 
some as  the  latter,  but  master  of  both. 
Bathed  in  brilliant  sunlight,  he  sat  his 
white  charger  with  a  debonair  grace. 
Nowhere  was  a  cloud,  not  even  on  his 
stern  face,  for  he  purposed  to  win 
against  the  fearful  odds,  not  by  armed 
mail  but  the  glib  tongue  of  a  woman — 
the  woman  that  even  now  reposed  like 
a '  dove  in  her  white  litter  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  brawny  Tlascalans. 

The  Spanish  band  discoursed  ring- 
ing music,  but  a  sudden  hush  fell  up- 
on the  multitude  that  lined  the  street 


and  roofs.  The  curious  eyes  of  the 
multi-colored  throng  that  had  assem- 
bled to  view  the  strrmger,  were  down- 
cast, for  down  the  broad  avenue  in  his 
palanquin  of  royal  green,  came  the 
emperor  of  the  Aztecs.  Supported  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  lords,  Montezu- 
ma stepped  down  and  Marina  took  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  white  charger. 
Cortez  dismounted  and  went  up  to  em- 
brace his  royal  host,  when  Marina 
translated,  hurriedly,  "No  one  can 
touch  the  person  of  the  emperor." 

The  words  of  welcome  delivered  by 
the  Monarch,  and  the  retorts  of  the 
Spaniard  in  which  he  explained  he  was 
but  the  embassador  of  a  greater  ruler 
beyond  the  seas,  all  went  through  the 
mouth  of  Marina,  as  likewise  the  pret- 
ty compliments  attending  the  exchange 
of  gifts,  Montezuma's  present  of  price- 
less treasure  and  Cortez's  worthless 
baubles,  beads  of  glass. 

Thanks  to  the  silver-tongued  in- 
terpreter, amicable  relations  were  es- 
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tablished  between  the  barbarian  and 
his  unwelcome  guests. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  when 
Montezuma  admitted  his  guests  to  the 
council  chamber,  showed  them  his  zoo, 
the  great  market  place,  his  pleasure 
gardens  at  Chapultepec,  and  finally  the 
sacrificial  temple  on  the  pyramid,  with 
its  smoking  altars  and  gory  hearts, 
Marina, — both  ears  and  voice  to  him, 
— was  ever  at  the  side  of  Cortez. 

When  Cortez  conceived  the  unheard 
of  impudence  of  seizing  the  Aztec 
Monarch  and  shielding  his  men  from 
the  fury  of  the  Indians  behind  the  per- 
son of  their  king,  Marina  accompanied 
the  few  picked  men  selected  to  execute 
the  daring  abduction.  They  found  the 
.\.ztec  Monarch  with  members  of  his 
family,  whom  he  dismissed  when  Mar- 
ina intimated  that  the  Spanish  cap- 
tain would  speak  with  him  alone. 
Even  her  proud  spirit  quailed  at  the 
proposition  she  was  about  to  make. 
When  Montezuma  finally  understood 
that  the  Spaniards  wanted  him  to  re- 
move to  their  quarters,  he  was  dumb- 
founded with  astonishment. 

"But  even  if  I  consented  to  this  out- 
rage, my  people  would  never  permit 
it,"  he  cried. 

"Let  us  done  with  this  heathen  dog," 


exclaimed  Leon,  brutally  grasping  his 
sword.  He  had  listened  impatiently 
while  Marina  had  tried  to  soften  the 
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Excavated  on  the   street  of  that  name, 
sentence    that    lie,    the    emperor,    was 
virtually  a  prisoner. 

"What  does  he  say?"  asked  Monte- 
zuma, in  alarm,  comprehending  the 
gesture. 

Marina,  pitying,  did  not  answer,  but 
entreated,  "Oh,  king,  go  with  these 
men  now,  or  they  will  surely  kill  you." 

Montezuma,  recognizing  fate, 
turned  awav  his  head  and  murmured, 
"I  will  go." 

During  the  long  sojourn  of  the  roy- 
al family  in  the  palace  of  .\yacatl,  the 
gentle  Marina  became  greatly  beloved 
by  its  members  in  spite  of  her  rela- 
tion to  the  man  who  steeped  their  royal 
iicad  in  ignominy. 

W'hen  Narvaez  landed  on  the  coast 
with  nine  hundred  men,  and  Cortez 
purposed  to  march  down  and  over- 
come him,  Marina  preferred  to  endure 
the  terrible  hardships  of  the  journey 
with  him,  rather  than  remain  behind 
in  Itixurv  in  the  citv  of  Mexico.    Cor- 
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tez,  bearing  in  mind  the  amorous  char- 
acter of  Alvarado,  whom  he  left  in 
command  there,  was  willing  that  she 
should  go. 

Owing  to  the  il!  judgment  of  Al- 
varado's  rule,  when  Cortez  returned 
with  his  victorious  troops  he  found  a 
sullen  and  enraged  people.  They  set 
the  Spanish  quarters  on  fire,  and  when 
the  Mexicans  besieged  the  place,  de- 
termined to  starve  the  strangers  out, 
Cortez  forced  Montezuma  out  upon 
the  parapets  to  entreat  his  people  to 
desist.  Their  answer  was  an  arrow 
that  hit  its  mark,  and  a  shower  of 
stones.  Montezuma  fell,  and  was  car- 
ried bleeding  into  the  palace. 

After  that  the  broken-hearted  mon- 
arch refused  to  be  comforted  and  tore 
the  bandages  from  his  wounds. 

"I  am  a  traitor  in  the  eyes  of  my 
people,"  he  moaned.  Though  it  was 
not  expressed,  he  felt  the  silent  con- 
tempt the  Spaniards  felt  for  his  weak, 
vacillating  nature.  .  He  never  rallied, 
and  soon  after  died. 

When  the  body  of  her  monarch  was 
lying  in  state,  but  one  victim  in  the 
scheme  of  the  conquest,  perhaps  the 
erstwhile  slave  girl  had  some  com- 
punction for  having  brought  him  to 
his  fallen  state.  Rather  was  she 
racked  with  anxiety  over  the  terrible 
straits  that  the  Spaniards  found  them- 
selves in — penned,  starving,  in  the  hos- 
tile city. 

The  Spaniards  decided  to  try  to  es- 
cape from  the  metropolis  at  night,  so 
accordingly  made  preparations  for  the 
flight.  The  soldiers  were  turned  loose 
in  the-  roomful  of  bar  gold  and  other 
treasure,  mostly  gifts  from  the  dead 
king. 

"Every  man  take  what  he  wants," 
advised  the  sagacious  commander, 
"but  remember,  gold  is  heavy,  and 
he  who  would  win  out  must  travel 
light." 

The  older  warriors  heeded  the 
counsel,  but  many  owed  their  death 
in  the  mire  of  the  "Sad  Night"  to  their 
insatiate  greed. 

Sandoval      commanded      the     van- 


guard in  which  were  tiie  workmen 
who  carried  the  bridge,  built  to  cov- 
er the  chasms  in  the  causeway,  and 
the  cavalry.  Coitez,  himself,  took 
charge  of  the  middle  division  in  which 
was  his  beloved  Marina,  the  prisoners 
— including  the  children  of  Montezu- 
ma— the  baggage,  and  the  artillery. 
How  well  he  guarded  her  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  though 
Montezuma's  daughters  were  killed, 
and  Cortez's  most  valiant  soldiers  went 
down,  or  were  hauled  off  screeching 


IIUITZILOPOCHTLI,  .AZTEC  GOD  OF  WAR. 

to  deck  the  altars  of  the  blood-thirsty 
Huitzel,  the  Aztec  god  of  war,  ]\Iarina 
escaped  unharmed.  The  mighty  Tlas- 
calans  who  bore  the  precious  burden- 
on  a  litter,  had  been  coached  by  the 
grim  Spaniard  to  give  it  up  only  with 
their  lives,   and  though   enveloped  in. 
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horrors  they  were  not  found  wanting. 

Marina  peeped  out  from  her  htter, 
as  the  adventurers  left  the  sleeping 
city  in  the  still  mid-night,  and  filed 
out  upon  the  causeway  that  crossed 
the  lakes.  Suddenly,  a  woman's 
scream  was  answered  by  a  conch  shell, 
whereupon  began  the  beating  of  the 
alarm  drum  on  the  summit  of  the 
great  temple,  and  the  barbarians  were 
upon  them. 

She  felt  the  palanquin  rock  as  the 
slaves  strained  their  mighty  muscles 
to  a  run  across  the  bridge.  Suddenly 
they  stopped  and  Marina  looked  out 
upon  a  sea  of  waving  limbs.  Indians  in 
myriads  of  canoes  bore  off  writhing 
victims,  the  Spanish  battle  axes  hacked 
unceasingly,  and  horses,  with  the  smell 
of  battle  in  their  nostrils,  careened 
wildly,  with  naked  Indian  bodies  coiled 
around  their  limbs. 

"What  causes  the  delay,"  Marina 
asked  with  sickening  heart  of  Cortez, 
who  rode  by  her  side.  He  wheeled  his 
horse  when  the  cry  arose,  "The  bridge ! 
The  laridge !  It  is  wedged  and  we  can- 
not move  it !"     With  a  muttered  com- 


mand,  Cortez   spurred   his   horse   and 
rode  back. 

The  slaves  plunged  on  through  the 
tropical  rain  that  was  deluging  them. 
Once  they  fell  down  and  !\Iarina  had 
a  fearful  view  of  a  mailed  figure  that 
rolled  down  the  steep  embankment, 
and  splashed  into  the  lake.  The  next 
thing  she  knew,  she  was  crawling  out 
of  the  wreckage  of  her  litter,  after  fall- 
ing a  great  distance.  They  had 
reached  the  second  canal,  which,  like 
Napoleon's  sunken  road  at  Waterloo, 
was  filled  up  with  slain,  that  the  liv- 
ing might  pass  over.  Marina's  trust- 
ed servants  extricated  her  and  strove 
manfully  to  pull  her  up  the  other  side 
of  the  embankment.  The  surface  was 
slippery  and  each  time  she  slid  back. 
\^'eak  and  exhausted,  she  was  about 
to  give  up,  when  strong  arms  caught 
her  up,  and  she  felt  herself  swung  on 
to  a  white  horse  that  panted  under  her. 
She  encircled  the  rider  with  her  arms, 
and  cried  hysterically  from  pure  re- 
lief. But  Cortez  had  no  sooner  passed 
the  quicksand  of  the  third  canal  and 
placed  his  Indian  love  down  safely  on 
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the  farther  shore,  than  he  wheeled  and 
rode  back.  He  fouinl  Alvarado  ahnost 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  rear  gimrd. 
He  had  escaped  his  assailants  by  plant- 
ing his  long  spear  and  leaping  the 
great  chasm. 

We  next  see  Marina  standing  by 
her  prince,  Guatomoc,  who  is  brought 
in  irons  before  the  Spanish  command- 
er. Cortez  had  pulled  the  city  down 
about  his  ears  only  to  find  the  great 
wealth  gone.  Guatomoc  had  said  dog- 
gedly :    "Ye  destroyed  my  empire  and 


TREE  OF  THE  S.\D  NIGHT, 

Under  which   Cortez   sat  and   wept   after 

he  was  driven  from  the  city. 

Starved  my   people,   but   ye   shall   not 
have  the  gold  for  which  ye  did  it." 

He  knew  where  the  treasure  was 
hidden  and  it  was  Marina's  task  to 
wrest  from  him  the  secret.  She  in- 
treated,  implored,  offered  him  life  and 
liberty,  but  he  only  eyed  her  in  a  sullen 
silence.      She    was    a    woman,    and    a 


woman  might  betray  her  people  for 
love,  but  he  would  keep  his  secret  and 
his  gold,  for  it  was  the  only  revenge 
left  him. 

But  when  Cortez  ordered  him  to 
the  torture,  she  recoiled.  Wildly  she 
screamed.  Guatomoc.  the  emperor ! 
with  burning  irons  at  his  feet,  that 
the  words  might  escape  his  agonized 
lips ! 

She  lay  outside  the  door  with  her 
head  in  her  arms,  and  moaned.  \Mien 
the  odor  of  burning  flesh  came  to  her 
nostrils,  the  fierce  Indian  rose  in  her. 
She  knew  that  Guatomoc  would  not 
tell,  and  she  gloried  in  the  fact.  But 
afterwards  she  excused  her  love  even 
this,  for  she  reasoned  that  it  was  not 
Cortez,  the  man.  who  spoke,  but  the 
general,  forced  into  it  by  his  compan- 
ions. She  was  to  be  spared  the  exe- 
cution of  Guatomoc,  for  after  a  brief 
honey-moon  down  in  dreamy  Cuer- 
navaca,  the  land  of  Lotus  Easter,  when 
Cortez  marched  on  Honduras  he  left 
■Marina  at  her  birthplace,  because  of 
the  terror  of  the  jungle  that  had  to  be 
literally  hewn  ahead  of  them. 

Alarina  felt  instinctively  that  it  was 
farewell  forever.  The  need  of  her 
active  help  was  over,  and  it  was  not  • 
likely  that  the  great  Conquistador  of 
the  new  world  would  remain  with  an 
Indian  woman  when  he  might  marry 
a  Dutchess  or  a  Pruicess  of  the  royal 
blood. 

She  stood  up  and  faced  him  proud- 
ly, "You  will  never  prosper  after  you 
leave  me,"  she  prophesied,  nor  did  he. 
It  is  possible  in  the  restless  days  that 
followed  with  his  white-skinned  titled 
dame  that  he  longed  for  his  dark-eyed 
beauty  of  the  conquest. 


If  you  will,  you  can  rise.  No  power  in  society,  no  hardship 
in  your  condition  can  depress  you,  keep  you  down  in  knowledge, 
power,  virtue,  influence,  but  by  your  own  consent. — Samuel  Smiles. 


From  a  Far  Country. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  FRI-MA  DONNA  S  BIRTHDAY. 

Bx  Ilia  Brcvoort  Roberts. 


The  old  coupls  were  very  lonely  that 
winter  afternoon,  though  each  tried  to 
hide  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
other.  It  was  their  daughter's  birth- 
day, their  only  child,  who  had  left 
them  to  go  to  the  big,  glittering  world 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  There 
she  had  won  fame  with  her  voice, 
while  they  had  stayed  behind  in  the 
little  village,  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
towering  hill;,  and  tried  to  be  cheerful 
without  her. 

Usually  they  succeeded  fairly  well. 
at  least  outwardly,  but  this  day,  of  all 
others  in  the  year,  was  the  hardest  to 
get  through  witli.  Even  Christmas 
was  not  so  dreary  as  this  birthday, 
which  brought  so  keenly  to  their  minds 
memories  of  other  hirthdavs — the  first 
one,  when  the  baby's  coming  found 
them  awestruck  with  joy  and  wonder 
of  it  all,  and  the  succeeding  years  as 
their  treasure  grew  from  babyhood  to 
girlhood,  and  from  a  lovable  girl  into 
a  lovely,  graceful  woman,  when  she 
had  vanished  from  their  sight. 

They  had  not  seen  her  since,  for 
money  had  been  scarce,  and  her  time 
valuable.  She  must  work  very  hard, 
she  wrote  them  ;  life  seemed  far  too 
short  for  what  she  hoped  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  old  couple  made  a  pretense  at 
keeping  up  a  conversation  as  they  sat 
in  the  big  kitchen  that  afternoon.  Tli  - 
weather  furnished  an  easy  and,  in 
their  narrow  lives,  an  important  topic. 

The  sky  outside  the  windows,  with 
their  small,  square  panes,  looked  gray 
and  lowering.  The  first  snowstorm  of 
the  season  was  impen<ling  and  it  prom- 
ised to  be  heavy. 

Presently,  after  a  long  silence,  dur- 
ing which  each  had  fallen  into  a  rev- 
erie of  memories,  the  old  man  rose 
stiffly. 

"Guess  I'll  git  my  chores  done  afore 


it   storms,   mother,"    he    said.      "It's 
coming  on  to  snow  fast." 

•■\11  right,  father,"  his  wife  replied; 
"I'll  have  supper  ready  for  you  when 
you  come  in." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke  and  tied  on  a 
gingham  apron,  which  she  took  from 
its  nail  behind  a  door.  There  was  a 
shawl  there,  too,  on  another  nail,  and 
a  thick  hood. 

"You  needn't  hurry  supper,"  th.^ 
man  said,  as  he  reached  the  door.  "I 
thought  I'd  go  to  the  post-office  after 
I  git  the  critters  fed.  There  might  be 
a  letter  from  Milly." 

"All  right,  father,  mebbe  there  will." 
There  was  a  new  note  in  the  woman's 
voice,  for  this  was  just  what  she  had 
I)een  wishing  her  husband  would  do ; 
but  she  had  not  liked  ti  ask  him  to 
make  the  extra  trip  to  the  post-ofifice 
with  the  weather  so  threatening. 

The  old  man  went  out  and  the  wom- 
an busied  herself  in  the  kitchen,  leis- 
urely preparing  supper,  .\fter  a  lit- 
tle while  the  man  came  back  with  an 
armful  of  wood,  which  he  deposited  in 
a  box  bv  the  side  of  the  cooking  stove. 
When  he  had  made  trips  enough  to 
fill  the  box.  he  buttoned  up  his  coat 
more  tightly,  tied  a  woolen  comforter 
around  his  neck,  and  drew  on  a  pair  of 
comfortable-looking  mittens. 

"You  kin  put  your  potatoes  on  to 
fry  now,  mother,"  he  said  jocosely; 
"I'll  be  hack  afore  they're  done." 

He  went  out,  banging  the  door,  and 
the  stillness  in  the  low-ceiled  room  was 
broken  only  by  the  woman's  footsteps 
and  the  sputter  of  food  cooking  on 
the  stove. 

.\n  appetizing  odor  soon  filled  the 
air,  and  after  a  few  moments  the  wom- 
an set  the  pans  back  upon  the  stove, 
and  the  sputtering  subsided.  Then 
the  wind  could  be  heard,  rising  from  a 
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moan  to  a  whistling  roar  and  dying 
away  into  silence  again. 

Twilight  had  come  and  the  woman 
lighted  an  old-fashioned  glass  lamp, 
so  clean  that  it  sparkled,  and  began 
to  set  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  at  the  same  time  humming  the 
refrain  of  a  lullaby — a  little  song  she 
had  often  crooned  when  her  arms  had 
not  been  empty.  And  as  she  sang  she 
sighed. 

Presently  the  door  leading  to  the 
yard  flew  open,  letting  in  great  gfusts 
of  wintry  air  that  very  nearly  extin- 
guished the  light. 

"Hurry  and  ge<-  that  door  shut,  pa." 
the  woman  said  "Wa'n't  there  no 
letter?"  Her  back  was  toward  her 
husband  as  she  spoke. 

"No,"  the  man  answered,  "but 
there's  this,"  and  then  she  turned  and 
saw  that  he  was  carrying  a  wooden 
box  almost  too  large  for  him  to  man- 
age. 

"When  I  went  into  the  office  and 
found  there  wa'n't  no  letter  I  felt  con- 
sid'rable  disappointed,"  he  said,  as  he 
set  the  box  or  the  floor  before  the 
fire  and  began  to  pull  off  his  mittens, 
"but  when  I  was  comin'  by  Jones' 
store,  Jones  come  to  the  door  and  says  : 
'Say,  Si,  there's  a  box  here  fur  you.' 
'Fur  me?'  says  I.  'Yes,'  says  he,  'it 
come  this  afternoon  by  express,  and 
I  guess  by  the  looks  of  it,  it's  from 
your  daughter  in  furrin  parts.'  So 
here  'tis,"  concluded  Silas,  "and  now 
where's  the  hatchet,  mother?" 

"Mother"  brought  the  hatchet,  and 
stood  by  in  silence,  while  the  box  was 
being  opened.  This  was  a  somewhat 
slow  process,  for  the  old  man  stooped 
with  difficulty. 

"My,  what  a  funny  thing,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  lifted  the  boards  from 
the  top  of  the  box,  and  taken  out  a 
quantity  of  excelsior ;  "looks  like  a 
small-sized  sewin'-machine.  And  here's 
a  brass  horn,  too.  Now  I  wonder  if 
Milly  sent  that  fur  a  joke,  or  what?" 

Silas  set  the  curved  case  of  polished 
wood  on  the  table,  and  soon  had  the 


cover  off.  The  old  couple  gazed  in 
puzzled  astonishment  at  what  they  saw 
under  it. 

"It  does  look  like  some  kind  of  a 
machine,"  remarked  the  woman. 

Her  husband  did  not  answer.  He 
was  examining  the  strange  contrivance 
with  interest.  He  did  not  know  what 
it  was,  but  he  possessed  a  proverbial 
curiosity  of  man  regarding  anything 
mechanical. 

"There's  somethin'  else  in  the  box," 
he  said  at  last,  finding  himself  unable 
to  solve  the  problem  without  assist- 
ance. "Mebbe  I'll  find  some  direc- 
tions." 

Going  over  to  the  box  he  lifted  out 
a  smaller  box,  inside  of  which  were  a 
number  of  what  looked  like  rolls  of 
cotton,  and,  as  he  prophesied,  a  paper 
of  instructions. 

"It's  a  p-h-o-n-o-g-r-a-p-h,"  he  read, 
spelling  out  the  word,  "and  them 
things  in  that  box  air  records."  He 
gave  the  accent  to  the  last  syllable, 

"Well,  I  kriow  'bout  as  much  as  I 
did  afore,"  Silas  went  on,  looking 
from  the  paper  in  his  hand  to  the 
phonograph  on  the  table,  "but  it  tells 
here  just  what  to  do  with  it,  so  I'll 
follow  the  rules  and  see  what  happens. 
I  wisht  I  knew  what  'twas  fur, 
though.  It  ain't  no  kind  of  a  farm 
implement,  that's  certain,  and  it  ain't 
a  sewin'-machine,  nor  a  potato  parer." 

As  he  talked  the  old  man  continued 
his     investigation     of     the     mystery. 

"Well,  it  must  be  good  fur  some- 
thin'  or  Milly  wouldn't  have  sent  it," 
answered  his  wife. 

He  made  no  reply,  so  she  did  not 
speak  again,  but  watched  him  in  si- 
lence. 

"I  can't  think  o'  nothin'  it's  likely 
to  be  except  an  ear  trumpet,  and  it's 
too  big  fur  that,"  he  said  at  last.  "But 
I  see  how  to  set  the  thing  going,  so 
we  can  soon  find  out  what  'tis.  You 
see,  this  round  thing  goes  on  here — 
I  found  a  paper  stuck  in  it  that  says, 
'To  be  used  first.'  Then  you  wind  up 
this  contrivance  that  looks  like  a  clock 
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key" — the  old  man  illustrated  his 
words  as  he  talked — "then  you  put  this 
little  round  tin  thing  here,  and  stick 
the  brass  horn  on  here.  Now  we're 
all  ready  to  start  her,  and  find  out 
what  she  kin  do." 

The  faces  of  the  old  couple  were 
full  of  interest  as  Silas  touched  the 
spring  that  set  the  phonograph  in  mo- 
tion. They  heard  a  peculiar  buzzing, 
but  nothing  wonderful  happened,  and 
a  look  of  disappointment  was  settling 
on  both  countenances,  when  out  of  the 
buzzing  came  the  sound  of  a  voice 
singing. 

Surprise,  amazement,  wonder,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  two  wrinkled 
faces  as  the  first  notes  of  "Home, 
Sweet  Home"  fell  on  their  startled 
ears. 

"  Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may 
roam." 

They  listened  breathlessly.  Sud- 
denly the  woman  put  out  a  trembling 
hand  and  touched  her  husband's  arm. 
"Silas,"  she  whispered,  "that's  ATilly 
singin'." 

"No,  'tain't,"  began  Silas,  but  the 
denial  died  on  his  lips  as  he  too  rec- 
ognized the  familiar  tones  which  the 
quick  ears  of  the  mother  had  detected 
first. 

They  did  not  speak  again,  but  stood 
with  clasped  hands,  their  eager  hearts 
drinking  in  the  wealth  of  song  that 
filled  the  bare  old  kitchen,  while  the 
snow  fell  silently  outside. 

"A  charm  from  the  sky  seems  to  hallow 
us  there," 


Clear  and  sweet  the  notes  fell,  like 
pearls  in  their  rounded  purity. 

"Which,   seek   through   the  world,   is   ne'er 
met  with  elsewhere." 

The  words  of  this  line  came  with 
ringing  force,  as  though  the  singer 
felt  their  truth,  and  so  sang,  not  to  the 
multitudes  that  thronged  each  night  to 
listen,  but  to  the  two  faithful  hearts 
over  the  sea,  whose  lives  were  lonely 
because  they  could  not  hear  her  voice. 

.\s  the  father  and  mother  listened  it 
seemed  as  if  Millv,  far  away  in  Paris, 
stretched  out  her  hands  to  them  across 
the  waters.  The  way  she  sang  the  old 
familiar  tune,  so  simple,  and  so  grand, 
told  them  she  had  not  forgotten  them ; 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  triumphs  of 
success  she  longed  sometimes  to  be 
with  them  again. 

"An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in 
vain." 

The  mother's  tears  were  falling  fast, 
and  her  husband  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  soothed  her,  softly,  so  that  he 
should  not  drown  the  music. 

"Home !   home !   sweet,   sweet  home  ! 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like 
home." 

The  man's  eyes  were  wet,  too,  but 
the  tears  the  father  and  the  mother 
shed  were  not  the  tears  of  sorrow,  for 
the  sting  had  gone  out  of  their  lone- 
liness, and  as  the  music  ceased,  peace 
came  with  the  silence  that  lay  like  a 
mantle  over  the  little  country  home, 
and  the  world  outside  growing  whiter 
every  moment. 


A  MORNING  PRAYER. 

THE  day  returns  and  brings  us  the  petty  round  of  irritating  coneerns 
and  duties.  Help  us  to  play  the  man,  help  us  to  perjorm  them,  with  laughter 
and  kind  faces,  let  cheerfulness  abound  with  industry.  Give  us  to  go  blithely 
on  our  business  all  this  day,  bring  us  to  our  resting  beds  weary  and  content 
and  undishonored,  and  grant  us  in  the  end  the  gift  oj  sleep. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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The  Healing  Power. 

When  the  Lord  estabhshed  His 
Church  in  this  dispensation.  He 
brought  again  into  its  life  those  prin- 
ciples and  ordinances  which  charac- 
terized it  in  the  days  of  our  Savior. 
The  principles  which  the  Prophet  Jos- 
ehp  enunciated  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
but  they  were  out  of  harmony  with 
the  practices  and  teachings  of  the  age. 
"They  are  no  longer  needed"  was  the 
universal  objection  to  their  restora- 
tion. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  world 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent,  men 
and  women  set  out  in  search  of  some- 
thing that  would  answer  the  needs  of 
their    spiritual    existence.      Some    felt 


that  a  new  organization  of  some  kind 
was  necessary  and  established  what 
they  called  the  "Apostolic  Church." 
Others  found  some  spiritual  satisfac- 
tion in  reading  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and 
believed  that  they  would  find  a  panacea 
for  their  troubles  in  gathering.  Such 
people  under  the  name  of  "Templars" 
set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  their  duty  to  gather 
there. 

The  growing  indifference  on  the 
part  of  so  many  men  to  church  life  led 
to  a  diminishing  support  of  the  church 
and  its  ministers.  Millions  were  giv- 
en to  hospitals,  to  charitable  institi- 
tutions,  and  to  colleges.  The  churches 
were  not  holding  their  own,  and  some, 
therefore,  tried  to  revive  the  old  Bible 
doctrine  of  tithing.  Others  felt  the 
necessity  of  baptism  by  immersion ; 
and  in  these  times  a  healing  power 
through  spiritual  and  mental  processes 
has  been  atlvocated  by  those  who  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  heal  the  sick  in 
many  cases  without  the  use  of  medi- 
cine. 

Those  whose  lives  and  experiences 
carry  them  over  nearly  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  existence  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  will 
remember  how  the  Saints  have  been 
ridiculed,  how  they  have  been  accused 
of  blasphemy,  of  turning  back  the 
wheels  of  progress  and  civilization  to 
ancient  times  and  dark  ages  by  advo- 
cating those  ordinances  and  principles 
of  the  Gospel  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  It  may  seem  to  some  quite 
remarkable  that  people  of  the  world 
should  advocate  those  principles  of  the 
Gospel  for  which  the  Saints  have  been 
so  ruthlessly  abused  in  this  age  of  the 
world.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
as  time  goes  on  there  will  arise  those 
who  will  advocate  every  principle 
taught  by  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
that,  too,  without  divine  authority. 

Just  at  present  there  are  thousands 
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in  the  world  who  are  very  much  ex- 
cited over  the  healing  power  exer- 
cised by  certain  individuals  and  by  cer- 
tain societies.  There  are  the  "Chris- 
tian Scientists"  so-called,  whose  chief 
reasons  for  their  professions  lie  in 
the  healing  power  which  they  believe 
they  have  discovered.  Later  on  there 
sprang  up  in  certain  churches  what 
has  been  called  the  "Emmanuel  Move- 
ment.'' While  the  "Christian  Scien- 
tists" have  claimed  that  the  healing 
power  belonged  to  the  realm  of  faith 
or  will  power,  the  Emmanuelists  have 
associated  the  healing  power  with  cer- 
tain other  mental  operations.  Rev. 
Mr.  McComb  in  setting  forth  the 
practices  of  the  "Emmanuelists" 
wrote :  "The  Christian  Scientists  say 
of  an  act  of  healing,  'God  does  it.' 
The  confessed  or  unconfessed  materi- 
alist says,  'The  forces  of  nature  do  it.' 
It  would  seem  to  me  more  philosophi- 
cal to  say,  God  does  it  in  and  through 
the  forces  of  nature  "  Speaking  for 
his  "Emmanuelists"  he  further  said : 
"We  deal  with  no  ailing  person  until 
his  case  has  been  diagnosed  and  passed 
upon  by  a  good  medical  authority." 

Besides  these  teachers  there  are 
those  who  style  themselves  Psycho- 
therapists who  work  something  after 
the  manner  of  mesmerism  or  hypnot- 
ism, although  they  disclaim  any  of  the 
practices  vi'hich  belong  to  either  of 
these  classes.  This  so-called  psy- 
chotherapy disclaims  the  necessity  of 
religious  belief  in  the  exercise  of  the 
healing  power  which  they  advocate. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  various 
imitations  of  the  fundamental  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  have  been 
carried  forward  on  waves  of  excite- 
ment and  that  when  the  excitement 
under  which  they  were  borne  has  died 
away,  they  have  ceased  to  have  any 
important  or  enthusiastic  following. 
Just  at  this  time  the  advocates  of  the 
healing  power  are  borne  upon  a  wave 
of  excitement  that  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  a  considerable  number  of 
people  who  confound  the  healing  pow- 
er with   the   saving  power  which  the 


Gospel  of  Christ  offers  to  the  human 
family. 

Some  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  have 
wondered  why  the  healing  power  can 
be  exercised  or  miracles  performed 
outside  of  the  authority  which  God 
has  given  to  the  elders  to  administer  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  The  Bi- 
ble affords  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  at  times 
when  men  sought  to  frustrate  the  pur- 
poses of  God  by  imitating  those  pow- 
ers which  the  Lord  ordained  as  help? 
to  the  faith  of  His  Saints.  These  pe- 
culiar manifestations  of  religious  ex- 
citement are  not  lasting,  and  they  are 
not  helpful  in  promoting  faith  in  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  and  the  spe- 
cial purposes  of  the  Almighty. 

Many  people  and  some  of  the  Saints 
are  so  peculiarly  constituted  that  fan- 
tastic practices  have  a  wonderful 
charm  for  them;  they  are  abnormal  in 
their  mental  and  spiritual  lives  and 
are  therefore  easily  persuaded  by  those 
novelties  which  excite  their  wonder- 
ment or  curiosity.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  Church  for  the  exercise 
of  the  faith  of  men  and  women  in 
the  healing  power  of  the  gospel.  It 
is  not  the  purpose,  however,  of  the 
Almighty,  in  those  plans  which  He  has 
revealed  for  the  exaltation  of  man, 
to  place  the  physical  ahead  of  or  above 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  His  chil- 
dren. From  the  beginning  of  the 
world  we  have  been  destined  to  a  life 
of  care  and  suffering.  There  are  no 
doubt  many  instances  in  which  our 
pains  result  from  our  own  wrong-do- 
ing, but  the  Lord  never  intended  in 
mortal  life  to  remove  man  from  a 
world  of  sorrow  and  pain ;  He  could 
not  do  so  without  suspending  his  free 
agency.  Nevertheless,  by  strict  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  hu- 
man ailments  may  be  greatly  mitigated. 

Any  society  or  any  person  wliich 
teaches  either  the  desirability  or  pos- 
sibility of  wholly  removing  sickness 
or  sorrow  from  this  world  has  no 
proper  conception  of  our  correct  posi- 
tion in  mortal  life.    Whatever  does  not 
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increase  man's  faith  in  God  and  make 
men  more  amenable  to  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  of  divine  origin, 
and  Latter-day  Saints  who  are  caught 
by  those  passions  and  exciting  emo- 
tions which  periodically  pass  over  the 
land  are  not  grounded  on  the  rock  of 
divine  revelation.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple who  are  exalting  the  healing  pow- 
er above  all  things  else  would,  had 
they  lived  in  His  day,  have  pointed  out 
to  our  Savior  an  easy  and  comfort- 
able manner  of  escaping  the  great  tri- 
als, sorrows,  and  sacrifices  of  His  hfe 
which  men  do  not  seem  to  realize  were 
all  necessary  for  the  redemption  of 
man.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Keep  These  Twelve  Things  in  Mind 

The  value  of  time.  Lost  capital 
may  be  restored  by  diligent  use  of  ex- 
perience; time  lost  is  lost  forever. 

The  success  of  perseverance.  "Keep- 
ing everlastingly  at  it"  brings  the 
hoped-for  result. 

The  pleasure  of  ivorking.  The  on- 
ly really  unhappy,  rich  or  poor,  are  the 
idle. 

The  dignity  of  siiiiplicjty.  When 
the  "frills"  are  off,  the  man  is  "on." 

The  zi'orth  of  character.  In  the  last 
analysis  the  only  real  value  is  a  clear 
conscience. 

The  pozver  of  kindness.  It  wins 
when  all  coercive  measures  fail. 

The  influence  of  example.  Practice 
does  more  than  precepts,  in  showing 
the  way. 

The  obligation  of  duty.  Your  con- 
cern should  not  so  much  be  what  you 
get,  as  what  you  do  for  what  you  get. 
The  ivisdom  of  economy.  The  man 
who  saves  makes  more  than  he  saves. 
The  virtue  of  patience.  "All  things 
come  to  him  who  waits." 

The  improvement  of  talent.  Talent 
is  the  only  capital  which  compounds 
itself  by  exercise. 

The  joy  of  originating.  The  hap- 
piest man'is  he  who  does  the  best  thing 
first.  The  creative  instinct  should  be 
encouraged  for  the  pure  joy  found  in 
its  demonstrations.    The  subsequent  fi- 


nancial reward  brings  no  such  pleasure 
as  that  first  sense  of  having  made  a 
new  thing  or  conceived  a  new  idea. 

More  Preparation  by  Teachers. 

Calvin  Dill  Wilson. 

We  were  impressed  at  a  teachers' 
meeting  by  the  statement  of  one 
teacher  that  she  found  in  her  experi- 
ence that  her  chief  need  in  her  Sunday 
School  work  was  better  preparation 
for  her  own  comfort  and  satisfaction. 
She  said  she  found  that  teaching  with 
partial  preparation  was  much  harder 
work  than  when  more  attention  was 
given  at  home  to  this  duty.  She 
thought  the  whole  secret  of  enjoying 
the  teaching  was  preparation,  and  the 
secret  of  finding  it  a  burden  and  a  task 
was  the  want  of  it. 

Perhaps  other  teachers  are  wonder- 
ing why  their  work  drags,  why  they 
go  to  it  without  joy  and  go  through 
with  it  without  inspiration,  when  the 
secret   of   the    difficulty    is    that    little 
more  than  a  hasty  glance  at  the  les- 
son has  been  given  and  there  has  been 
no   vital   attention   given   to    it.     The 
difficulty  goes  back  into  a  law  of  our 
natures,  that  we  do  with  pleasure  only 
what  we  have  learned  to  do  well;  the 
first  steps,  the  learning,  may  be  and 
generally  are  a  task,  but  later  comes 
the  pleasure  of  action.     So  when  the 
mind  has  grasped  a  truth  and  appro- 
priated it,  it  finds  pleasure  in  giving 
it  out  again  to  other  minds.     But  the 
process  of  striving  to  tell  others  what 
is   only   imperfectly   grasped   by   our- 
selves, causes  halting  and  effort,  and 
interferes  with  the  flow  of  words.     In 
short  there  can  be  no  spirit  in  trying 
to  teach  what  is.  not  clear  to  us.     The 
mind  has  to  make  too  much  effort. 

Doubtless  many  a  teacher  by  resolv- 
ing and  practicing  better  preparation 
can  change  a  dull  task  into  a  pleasant 
duty.  This  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve a  harder  study,  deeper  work,  so 
much  as  more  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  subject  by  many  readings  and 
more  reflection  and  clearness  as  to  the 
applications. 
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Supenntendenls'  Department. 

General  Sul>crintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 


Concert  Recitation  for  September. 

In  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
July  (p.  351),  we  recommended  that 
the  Beatitudes  be  used  as  the  concert 
recitation  for  August,  September  and 
October. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  part  be  giv- 
en each  month,  say  verses  3  to  8  in- 
clusive for  August,  9  to  12  for  Sep- 
tember, and  that  during.  October  the 
entire  Beatitudes  be  reviewed  in  any 
manner  suitable  to  local  conditions.  It 
is  hoped  these  suggestions  will  be  fol- 
lowed and  that  the  schools  will  get 
the  most  good  out  of  this  beautiful  and 
inspiring  concert  recitation. 

The  Beatitudes. 

(Matthew  ,S:3-12.) 

3  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit : 
for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

4  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for 
they  shall  be  comforted, 

5  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth. 

6  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  righteousness: 
for  they  shall  be  filled. 

7  Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

8  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart: 
for  they  shall  see  God. 

9  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers: 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God. 

10  Blessed  are  they  which  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness'  sake :  for 
their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

11  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 


12  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad: 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven: 
for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you. 

Sacrament  Gem  for  September. 

( Deseret   Sunday   School  Songs   ,No.  281.) 

Again  we  meet  around  the  board 
Of  Jesus,  our  Redeeming  Lord ; 
With  faith  in  His  atoning  blood. 
Our  only  access  unto  God. 

Wasted  Energy. 

The  volume  of  water  that  enters 
the  pipe  line  at  the  power  dam  is  of 
very  little  valu£  until  it  strikes  with  full 
force  the  specially  installed  machinery 
at  the  power  house.  There,  if  the 
volume  has  been  properly  husbanded, 
water  power  is  changed  to  electricity, 
which  is  transmitted  to  houses  and 
cities  fur  light  and  heat,  or  to  turn 
thousands  of  wheels  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  citizens.  lie- 
tween  the  power  dam  and  the  powes 
house,  very  little  of  the  water  is  per- 
)niUcd  t(i  run  ti>  waste.  Every  leak  is 
repaired,  every  overflow  stopped.  .Ml 
overflows  are  so  much  energy  running 
to  waste. 

.\s  with  the  water  main,  sn  with 
the  .Sunday  School  organization. 

There  is  a  mighty  volume  of  ener- 
gy pouring  into  the  Sund;i\  School 
cause  every  week.  It  is  all  directed 
ti. wards  the  local  school,  where  it  is 
supposed  to  develop  encouragment  and 
spiritual  light  in  the  souls  of  little 
chililren.  1  low  nnich  of  this  energy 
really  reaches  its  destination  ?  Be- 
tween the  General  Board  and  the  .Stake 
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Boards,  and  the  Local  Boards  and  the 
child,  how  many  "leaks?"  How  many 
"overflows?"  How  much  "evapora- 
tion?" 

This  year,  a  great  deal  of  means  as 
well  as  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  effort  will  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  holding  of  conventions. 
Some  of  these  gatherings  have  been 
the  best  of  the  kind  ever  held.  Some 
of  the  department  meetings  have  fair- 
ly sparkled  with  brilliant  thoughts  and 
practical  suggestions.  We  have  lis- 
tened ;  we  have  talked ;  now  are  we 
putting  into  practice?  Is  light — spir- 
itual light — being  generated  in  the 
class  room,  or  have  our  resolves  and 
good  aspirations  all  "evaporated?" 

At  a  recent  convention,  instructions 
were  given  regarding  the  "order  of 
business"  during  the  first  fifty  min- 
utes of  Sunday  School  exercises.  The 
order  of  the  sacrament  gem,  the  sacra- 
ment thought,  and  the  concert  recita- 
tion was  stated  explicitly.  Three  weeks 
later  a  member  of  the  General  Board 
visited  a  school  in  one  of  the  stakes 
included  in  that  convention.     He  was 


surprised  to  find  that  not  one  sugges- 
tion approved  by  the  hundreds  of  Sun- 
day School  workers  in  convention  as- 
sembled had  been  put  into  practice. 
He  was  still  more  surprised  to  discov- 
er that  the  superintendent  had  forgot- 
ten what  the  instructions  were.  Not 
one  speck  of  energy  had  reached  the 
school:  all  had  "leaked  out"  or  "evap- 
orated." 

We  sing,  "We  are  workers,  earnest 
workers;"  to  be  honest  some  of  us 
should  substitute  "hearers"  for  work- 
ers" and  sing  "We  are  hearers,  only 
hearers." 

Conventions  are  held  for  a  purpose. 
Stake  Board  meetings  are  held  and 
subsequent  visits  made  to  various  de- 
partments for  a  purpose.  Local  board 
meetings  are  held  for  a  purpose.  Let 
us  think  what  these  purposes  are  and 
seek  to  accomplish  them  by  diligently 
and  prayerfully  doing  what  we  hear 
we  ought  to  do — by  conserving  all  this 
•mighty  energy  until  it  becomes  effec- 
tive upon  the  life  of  the  child,  trans- 
forming him  from  a  child  of  the  world 
to  a  child  of  God. 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary;  John  P.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer. 


WHAT    SHALL    WE    DO    IN    SECRETARIES 

AND    treasurers'    DEPARTMENT 

AT    UNION    MEETING? 

By  Georgia  Maughan. 

Let  us  first  see  what  the  relation- 
ship is  that  exists  between  the  secre- 
taries and  their  work  as  regards  those 
with  whom  they  have  to  labor. 

First,  the  secretary  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  superintendency  of  the 
school  in  order  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired in  an  agreeable  and  profitable 
way ;  and  unless  the  officers  are  in  har- 
mony throughout  the  school  they  can- 
not accomplish  the  results  anticipated, 
for  in  unity  there  is  strength. 

Second,  they  must  be  in  close  touch 
with  the   stake   secretary  in  order  to 


forward  reports  called  for  and  keep 
the  records  in  an  up-to-date  manner. 

Third,  the  secretary  should  be  punc- 
tual in  attendance,  if  not  going  her- 
self seeing  to  it  that  the  assistant  is  no- 
tified. If  the  secretary  is  there,  it  is  a 
pillar  of  strength,  as  it  were,  to  the  of- 
ficers, teachers  and  membe  s,  as  well 
as  the  superintendency. 

At  union  meeting  the  work  should 
be  given  in  detail  so  that  every  sec- 
retary will  know  just  how  to  fill  each 
space  and  what  the  blanks  require.  A 
complete  explanation  of  the  minute 
book,  roll  books,  reports,  etc.  should 
be  made,  how  to  get  the  percentage 
items  called  for;  in  fact,  the  details  in 
full  should  be  gone  over  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly understood  by  all. 

In  this  class  as  well  as  the  depart- 
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ment  work  each  secretary  should,  if 
time  will  permit,  give  his  own  meth- 
ods. A  good  discussion  will  help  those 
who  are  timid,  bringing  out  points 
otherwise  not  thought  of. 

The  stake  workers  can  bring  the 
conditions  found  in  visiting  the  differ- 
ent schools  before  the  class  and  get 
their  ideas  with  regard  to  adopting 
any  new  methods  which  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  work  or  correct  any 
error  that  may  be  found. 

Any  question  of  the  department 
work  should  be  explained  in  detail.  At 
the  same  time  the  question  arises, 
"How  are  )'0U  going  to  interest  those 
who  understand  the  work."  It  is  mon- 
otonous for  those  who  are  prepared 
to  do  what  is  required  of  them,  to 
cover  the  same  ground  each  meeting 
day. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  introduce 
something  to  interest  all  and  make 
personal  visits  to  those  who  do  not 
fully  understand  their  calling?  A  pa- 
per could  be  given  by  one  of  the  local 
secretaries  on  some  phase  of  the  sec- 
retary's work,  then  freely  discussed. 

In  this  way  the  secretaries  will  get 
better  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
with  the  work  as  conducted  in  other 
schools,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  best 
ideas  from  each  school  represented, 
and  putting  those  views  in  use  in  their 
own  wards. 

The  aim  of  the  union  meeting  should 
be  to  improve  not  only  the  temporal 
needs  of  the  secretaries  but  the  spir- 
itual, as  well,  in.stilling  in  the  hearts 
of  those  called  to  this  work  the  im- 
portance of  their  calling  and  a  love  for 
the  work.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think, 
how  necessary  it  is  to  be  accurate  in 
making  a  true,  complete  and  concise 
record?  We  are  told  that  God  keeps 
a  record  of  all  our  transactions  and  ev- 


en our  thoughts,  and  out  of  the  books 
we  shall  be  judged. 

Secretaries,  if  you  were  to  be  judged 
out  of  some  of  the  records  kept  as 
some  of  our  secretaries  keep  them,  do 
you  think  we  would  reach  heaven  on 
the  resurrection  morn?  If  we  did,  it 
would  be  by  accident. 

Suppose  that  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, your  record  book  is  produced 
and  out  of  it  the  members  of  your 
.Sunday  School  are  to  be  judged.  Is 
your  record  accurate?  Can  you  meet 
your  Sunday  School  and  know  that 
you  have  given  each  person  credit  for 
just  what  he  or  she  has  done?  If  so, 
you  will  have  cause  to  feel  proud.  ■  If 
you  have  not,  what  will  your  feelings 
be?  This  will  apply  to  class  teachers 
as  well  as  secretaries. 

There  are  some  secretaries,  who, 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  are 
equipped  for  successful  work,  but  un- 
less they  labor  with  the  spirit  of  their 
calling  at  heart,  their  work  will  as  a 
general  rule  be  a  failure.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  one  who  is  not  so  prepared 
from  a  standpoint  of  learning  may  live 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
will  ever  be  present  in  her  heart  and 
we  all  know  that  is  the  very  best 
teacher  for  any  subject. 

How  many  of  the  secretaries,  in 
fact  the  officers  as  a  whole,  ever  think 
what  an  effect  proper  personal  be- 
havior will  have  on  the  students.  We 
know  the  officers  are  considered  per- 
fect by  the  class  members,  especially 
in  the  smaller  classes.  Personal  be- 
havior is  considered  an  art  finer  than 
painting,  sculpture  or  music.  Are  we 
conducting  our  lives  in  such  a  way 
that  we  are  entitled  to  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  Holy  Ghost?  If  so,  we 
may  feel  sure  our  behavior  will  re- 
ceive no  criticism  and  our  work  will 
be   successful. 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace  S.  Ensign,  Chairman;  Gen.  D.  Pyper,  Robert  Lindsay  McGhie. 


Our  space  this  month  is  given  np  to 
the  following  very  pretty  little  song 
which  will  ])e  found  appropriate  for  the 
Primary  Department,  or  for  a  chil- 
dren's home  song. 


If  choristers  desire  they  can  get  sin- 
gle sheets  in  any  number  at  one  cent 
per  copy,  by  writing  to  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store. 


JESUS  LO\'ES  THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 


hiQz 


Je  sus  love»  the  lit  -  tie  children, 
Je  •  sus  thinks  a  -  bout  the  children, 
He  will  keep  them,  when  they  ask  Him, 


Knows  a  -  bout  their  work  and 
All  the  nights  and  all  the 
Always  patient,       true,  and 


play, 
days; 
mild; 
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Helps  them  when  they  try    to  please  Him,  Hears  them  always      when  they    pray, 

Leadt  the   lit  -  tie  feet  that    fol  ■  low        In    -    to     wisdom's    pleasant      ways. 

Je  •  sus  knows  a  -  bout  their  troubles.       He    was  once  a  lit  -  tie      child. 
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Happy,      happy 

Happy,      happy 

Blessed,      happy 

I 
-f-     A.       .ft. 


lit  -  tie 
lit-  tie 
lit  -  tie 
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children, 
children, 
children. 
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Je  -  sus    hears  them  when  they  pray! 

Led    in    wisdom's      pleasaiit  ways! 

He  was  once    a  ^'^^^  ^'^   child! 
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Happy,  happy 
Happy,  happy 
Blessed,    happy 


It 


lit  -  tie  children, 
lit  ■  tie  children, 
lit  -  tie     children, 

I 

.^-     -^-     ^ 


Je  -  sus  hears  them  when  they  pray! 
Led  in  wisdom's  pleasant  ways! 
He    was  once  a  lit   -  tie    child! 


Ill 


Parents'  Department. 

Henry  II.  Rolal'p,  Chairman :  Howard  R.  ■Dri!;t;s.  A'atlian   T.  Porter. 

THE  PRIME  OBJECT  OF  THE  PARENTS'  CLASS  MOVE- 

MENT  is  to  annise  an  interest  in  the  parents  TO  DO  THINGS, 
in  their  various  communities,  rectifving  existing  errors  and  makincj 
necessary  reforms ;  and  while  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  to  institute 
every  reform  suggested  in  the  various  lessons,  in  each  community 
or  ward,  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  is  to  select  those  best  adapted 
to  vour  local  needs;  elect  or  appoint  a  suitable  committee,  com- 
prised of  those  parents  converted  to  the  move,  and  go  to  work  with 
a  full  determination  to  convert  the  bishopric,  town  council  or  citi- 
zens and  accomplish  the  object  in  view. — Charles  AA'olfenden,  Bea- 
\'er  Stake. 

TOPICS  WHICH  CONCERN  THE  PARTICULAR  LO- 
CALITY in  which  we  live  should  be  especiallv  emphasized  in  Par- 
ents' Classes.  We  should  teach  our  parents  that  the  place  to  besp'in 
a  reform  is  in  the  home.  An  imnression  nnist  be  made  th'=re  first. 
The  best  method  of  doing  things  should  be  discussed  in  tlie  class. 
Our  knowledge  does  us  good  onlv  when  we  make  a  proper  use  of 
it.  Knowing  how  to  overcome  an  obstacle  will  not  overcome  it. 
The  principles  that  are  learned  in  the  class  should  be  experimented 
with.  If  thev  fit  our  particular  case,  they  should  be  put  into  prac- 
tice. It  is  results  we  are  after:  and  upon  the  execution  of  the  prac- 
tical theories  presented  before  the  class  depends  the  power  for  good 
of  such  class  in  the  community. — J.  A.  Ward,  Box  Elder  Stake. 

THE  SOCIAL  PHASE  of  the  Parents'  Class  work  is  receiving 
altogether  too  little  attention,  especially  outside  of  the  cities,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  there  are  manv  improper  conditions.  We  fre- 
qucntlv  find  young  people  ill  at  east  when  they  chance  to  be  in  a 
public'gathering.  This  is  especiallv  true  of  the  bovs  who,  to  avoid 
this,  move  in  groujis  bv  themselves  and  through  such  exclusion 
ac(|uire  awkward  traits,  which  in  manv  cases  continue  throughout 
life.  These  conditions  exist  in  practically  all  of  our  country  com- 
munities. We  must  not  blame  the  young  people.  The  absence  of 
proper  social  development  is  the  cause.  Since  we  have  social  in- 
stincts, wc  love  pleasures,  and  social  opportunities  must  be  offered 
before  a  social  life  will  spring  up.  Parents  should  create  the  best 
social  opportunities  of  which  the  community  is  capable,  and  then 
control  such  opportunities  by  an  organized  effort  tov.-ard  improving 
the  social  life. — W.  R.  Skcen,  Davis  Stake. 

Dr.  ^yfaeser  used  to  teach  his  normal  students  that  if  less  than 
ninetv  per  cent  of  the  students  in  a  class  succeeded  in  jjassing  the 
final  'examinati(ms,  there  was  SOMETHING  WRONG  WITH 
THE  TEACHER.  Applying  this  same  doctrine  to  Parents'  Class 
work,  he  would  perhaps  say,  "If  the  attendance  at  the  Parents'  Class 
is  small,  if  an  interest  in  the  work  is  lacking,  if  there  is  a  partial 


failure  to  bring-  about  practical  results,  then  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  teacher."  Such  a  doctrine,  in  mv  judgment,  is  a 
correct  and  proper  one. — R.  R.  Lyman.  Ensign  Stake. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  LACK  OF  CONCERTED  EFFORT  on 

the  part  of  many  parents  and  supervisors  of  Parents'  Classes.  They 
have  not  always  worked  as  one  united  bodv ;  and  above  all  we  fail  in 
our  application  of  the  lessons  discussed.  We  do  not  give  to  Parents' 
Class  work  the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Lack  of  thought, 
lack  of  application,  and  lack  of  persistence  are  the  main  reasons  for 
any  partial  failures. — Joseph  F.  Hansen,  Box  Elder  Stake. 

It  is  not  infrequentlv  the  case  that  PARENTS  WHO  TRY  TO 
DO  THE  MOST  FOR  THEIR  CHILDREN,  and  who  are  well 
able  to  help  them  in  a  financial  way,  do  the  least  for  them.  The 
children  get  the  idea  that  not  only  does  the  world  owe  them  a  living, 
but  that  it  owes  them  all  the  unearned  pleasure  their  fertile  fancy 
can  picture.  They,  like  all  children,  have  a  surplus  of  energy  to  be 
worked  ofif,  and  if  it  be  not  done  in  profitable  recreations,  educative 
effort  or  valuable  labor,  it  will  be  used  in  chasing  the  phantom, 
which  disappears  as  "the  snow  fall  in  the  river."  They  will  become 
like  the  "lilies  of  the  field,  which  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin," 
and  while  they  may  be  arrayed  as  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  as  far 
as  wearing  apparel  is  concerned,  their  characters  may  be  faded  and 
threadbare. — Enoch  Jorgensen,  Jordan  Stake. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  and  PRACTICALLY  INEFFECTIVE  FOR 
ANY  ONE  PARENT  TO  INSIST  upon  respect  for  home  relations 
and  conduct,  if  the  neighboring  children  are  not  subject  to  the  same 
control.  Insistence  upon  observance  of  regular  hours,  attendance  at 
religious  meetings,  and' remaining  away  from  improper  places  of 
amusements,  simply  become  burdens  of  injustice  and  inequality  to 
the  mind  of  the  child,  if  such  conduct  is  not  also  insisted  upon  bv 
the  parents  of  its  companions.  Every  child  is  influenced  to  some 
degree  by  the  surrounding  environments ;  consequently,  united  and 
harmonious  action  upon  the  part  of  the  entire  community  is  the 
only  wav  to  correct  existing  evils,  or  to  reform  undesirable  condi- 
tions.— P)righam  E.  Jones,  Malad  Stake. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Parents'  Classes  of  the  Ensign 
Stake,  to  have  those  who  sell  BREAD,  CAKE,  AND  OTHER 
FOODS,  keep  them  WRAPPED  WITH  PAPER  or  otherwise  pro- 
tected from  dust,  with  its  disease  germs:  and  from  the  contami- 
nated feet  and  body  of  that  generally  unsuspected,  but  terrible 
spreader  of  disease — the  housefly.  We  have  appointed  a  committee 
from  the  Parents'  Classes  of  the  Ensign  Stake  that  is  working 
earnestly  to  accomplish  this  very  important  and  greatly  desired 
result. — R.  R.  Lyman,  Ensign  Stake. 

The  Parents'  Class  of  Minersville  Ward,  noting  the  bad  condition 


of  the  walks  around  their  public  square,  appointed  a  GRAVEL 
DAY  and  made  them  good.  The  merry-go-round,  operating  on  the 
Sabbath,  was  solicited  by  a  committee  from  the  Parents'  Class  to 
CEASE  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LORD'S  DAY,  and  the  own- 
ers were  prevailed  upon  t(T  compiv. 

The  lack  of  a  good  AMUSEMENT  HALL  was  noted,  and  the 
Parents'  Class,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  bishopric,  now  have 
under  way  the  construction  of  a  very  desirable  and  commodious 
amusement  hall,  located  on  the  public  square. 

The  Parents'  Class  of  Greenville  ward  has  instituted  a  GRAVEL 
DAY  twice  a  year,  to  repair  and  put  in  good  condition  their  side- 
walks. They  have  also  efifected  an  excellent  reform  in  their  dances 
and  social  parties,  opening  with  prayer  at  8  to  8:30  and  closing  with 
prayer  at  12  o'clock. — Parents'  Class  Work  in  Beaver  Stake. 

"Whereas  the  social  condition  existing  in  our  community,  in  re- 
spect to  our  YOUNG  CHILDREN  BEING  ON  THE  STREETS 
AT  NIGHT,  is  such  that  we  deem  the  situation  alarming,  and  we, 
the  members  of  the  Parents'  Class  of  the  Beaver  West  Ward,  desir- 
ing the  welfare  of  our  children,  deem  it  proper  to  draft  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  and  invite  the  Parents'  Class  of  the  Beaver  East 
Ward,  also  the  Relief  Society  and  all  other  organizations  of  both 
wards  to  assist  us  in  bringing  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs ; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  we  refrain  from  holding  social 
parties  for  our  little  ones  at  night,  thereby  preventing  them  from 
being  out  at  night  without  proper  guardians  to  look  after  them. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  should  public  entertainments  be  given  at 
night  and  it  is  necessary  or  wise  that  our  children  should  attend 
said  gatherings,  that  we  will  accompany  or  send  a  responsible  party 
with  out  little  ones. 

"Be   it  further  resolved.  That  whenever  our  little   socials  are 
given,  that  they  will  be  during  the  day  and  not  at  night." 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  will  use  all  due  diligence  to 
keep  our  children  oft'  the  streets  at  night,  by  furnishing  such 
amusements,  recreations  and  such  other  means  at  home,  as  is  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  desired  results." — Resolution  of  Beaver 
West  Ward. 

During  the  recent  serious  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  Salt  Lake 
City  we  secured  for  the  Parents'  Classes  of  the  Ensign  Stake,  not 
onlv  the  best  medical  talent  in  the  Church,  but  the  best  medical 
talent  out  of  it  also,  in  our  effort  to  TEACH  THE  PEOPLE 
WHERE  THE  DISEASE  COMES  FROM,  how  it  is  usually  car- 
ried from  one  person  to  another,  and  how  the  spread  of  the  disease 
can  easily  and  with  certainty  be  prevented. 

We  have  also  had  topics  relating  to  the  GENERAL  HEALTH 
discussed  by  those  among  us  who  are  best  qualified  to  teach  these 
subjects.  We  have  taken  up,  for  example,  such  subjects  as  food, 
cooking,  bathing,  the  care  of  the  teeth  and  the  necessity  for  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  air,  etc.— R.  R.  Lyman,  Ensign  Stake. 


Theological  Department. 


Geo.  H.  Wallace.  Chairman:  James  F    Tahnage,  John  M.  Mills.  Milton  Bennion. 


Church  Membership  and  Meeting 
Going. 

Recently  the  writer  listened  to  a 
very  earnestly  expressed  wish,  as  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  a  certain  Bish- 
op in  the  Church,  in  about  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

"I  do  most  fervently  wish  that 
every  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl, 
in  all  the  world,  was  a  member  of 
some  church  and  a  regular  attendant 
at  Church  meetings,  on  the  Sabbath 
day."  There  was  a  preference  ex- 
pressed as  to  what  Church,  but  still 
he  urged  that  all  should  be,  in  his 
opinion,  identified  with  some  church, 
and  attend  its  Sabbath  meetings. 

The  natural  question  arises.  Why 
should  there  be  such  a  desire?  The 
answer  comes  naturally  and  forceful- 
ly. The  supreme  efifort.  of  church 
work  and  service  is  in  teaching  the 
hulividual  how  to  live  rightly."  AH 
its  great  influence  tends  toward  plac- 
ing the  balance  of  power,  with  each 
individual,  on  the  side  of  righteous- 
ness. 

.\11  people  recognize  the  wonderful 
power,  for  righteousness,  there  is  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  teachings  of 
a  loving  mother,  and  many  powerful 
testimonies  are  of  record  as  to  the 
deterrent  efifect  of  mother's  teach- 
ings on  one  whose  temptations  have 
been  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 

Deterrent  effect  is,  however,  a  neg- 
ative  result,  and  represents  only  a 
small  part  of  the  influence  of  love 
and  the  teaching  of  righteousness. 

Positive  in  their  results,  these 
great  forces  reach  into  the  smallest 
details  of  the  lives  of  those  who  re- 
ceive them,  and  inspire  good  deeds 
and  produce  nobility  of  character. 
Expressed  in  the  language  of  Paul  to 
the  Galatians,  "The  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufifering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance."  What  a  wonder- 
ful  influence  the   Spirit  of  God  has 


upon  the  actions  of  all  who  have  His 
guidance ! 

The  Church,  therefore,  is  the  great 
safeguard  of  the  individual,  the  fam- 
ilv,  the  state,  the  nation,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  world. 

The  Sunday  School  Theological 
class, being  a  part  of  the  great  Church 
organization,  and  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  young  men  and 
women  at  a  time  in  life  when  the 
allurements  of  worldly  pleasure  have 
the  strongest  efifect  upon  them, 
should  be  made  a  most  wonderfully 
powerful  and  effective  instrument  in 
holding  them  in  the  Church.  The 
teachers  of  this  class  should  be  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  to  the  very  marrow  in 
their  bones,  full  of  zeal  and  energy, 
willing  to  use  all  the  power  they  can 
command,  in  a  constant  effort  to  hold 
these  young  people. 

How  earnestly  we  all  labor  to  re- 
lieve a  friend  whose  bodily  health 
fails  him  !  How  we  sorrow  for  any 
one  of  our  number  who  is  called  to 
pass  to  the  great  beyond !  How  we 
all  rejoice  when  one  of  our  loved 
ones  recovers  from  sickness  ! 

How  much  greater  should  be  our 
anxiety,  our  desire  and  our  labor,  for 
those  who  are  spiritually  sick!  And 
how  we  should  rejoice  when  one  who 
has  been  thus  afflicted  is  restored  to 
spiritual  health  and  vigor ! 

I^et  us  now  recount  for  ourselves 
the  great  results  that  have  come  to 
us  by  reason  of  our  faithful  al- 
legience  to  the  Church  and  our  at- 
tendance at  Sabbath  meetings.  Let 
us  thank  our  heavenly  Father  for  His 
goodness  and  mercy  toward  us  and 
remembering  the  words  of  Jesus, 
"Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give,"  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
bvwavs  and  bring  in  the  spiritually 
lame,  blind,  halt  and  infirm,  and  seat 
them  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  and 
feed  them  on  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy — the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
greatest  uplifting  force  in  all  the 
world.— G.  H.  \\'. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 


llcnry  Peterson,  Chairman ;  James  I'/.  Ure, 
Second  Year   Lessons  for  Augu^. 

The  three  lessons  presented  in  this 
department  for  the  month  of  \ugust 
are  simple  and  interesting.  Teach- 
ers will  have  no  difficulty  in  present- 
ing them  with  good  results.  Some 
may  find  the  lessons  rather  long.  In 
that  case,  the  most  interesting  topics 
or  those  necessary  for  the  continuity 
of  the  historical  outline  should  he 
chosen  for  consideration.  It  is  better 
to  be  thorough  in  a  fen-  topics  than 
superficial  in  many. 

In  these  as  in  other  Book  of  ]\Ior- 
mon  lessons  the  "Storv  (jf  the  Rook 
of  Zvlormon"  and  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  are  valuable  refer- 
ences. 


Fourth  Year  Bible  Lesson  58. 

This  lesson  will  prove  too  long  in 
the  hands  of  most  teachers.  It  may 
lie  well  for  those  who  find  it  so  to 
cut  out  the  first  topic.  That  seems 
least  necessary  historically  and  is  the 
most  mystical. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  thor- 
oughness most  teachers  might  do  well 
to  "treat  the  lesson  under  the  topics, 
The  prophet's  Call  and  Responsibility 
(Ezek.  3:17-21).  and  The  Judgment 
of  Jerusalem.  (Ezek.  .^ :  6.)  This 
will  give  time  to  read  and  discuss  the 
most"  important  texts  with  the  pupds, 
t'nis  encouraging  them  to  carry  and 
use  their  Bibles  and  treating  the  les- 
son properly.  These  topics  also  lead 
up  to  the  suggested  aim. 

Ezekiel  wrote  these  prophecies  be- 
tween B.  C.  592  and  B.  C.  570.  He 
was  a  captive  in  Babylon  at  the  time, 
having  been  carried  there  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiachin  in  the  third  deporta- 
tion of  Jewish  leaders.  False  proph- 
ets had  "been  flattering  the  Jews  that 
tliey  were  not  guilty,  that  Jerusalem 
would  not  be  destroyed  and  that  tlic 
captive    Jews    would    not    lie    long    in 


Horace  H.  Cummin!.s,  Harold  G.  Reynolds. 

bondage.  It  was  this  that  called  out 
the  sternness  of  Ezekiel  that  is  seen  in 
the  first  thirty  or  thirty-five  chapters 
of  his  book,  in  which  b.e  foretells  the 
awful  judgments 'about  to  be  meted  out 
to  his  people  for  their  idolatry. 

The  first  eight  years  of  the  proph- 
etic career  of  Ezekiel  cover  the  last 
eight  years  of  the  career  of  Jeremiah. 
The  latter  labored  as  zealously  in  Jeru- 
salem as  Ezekiel  did  among  the  Jew- 
ish captives  in  Babylonia,  but  all  to 
no  immediate  avail.  The  impending 
doom  of  Jerusalem  was  coming.  Re- 
pentance was  too  late. 

Lesson  59. 

This  lesson,  also,  seems  to  be  too 
long.  Teachers  who  find  it  so  can  cut 
out  topics  I  and  V  without  injuring 
its  unity.  "The  Promises  of  Israel's 
Restoration"  (Ezek.  34:  11-31),  "The 
A'ision  of  Dry  Bones  Revived"  (Ezek. 
37).  and  "Judah  and  Ephraim  to  Be- 
come ( )ne"  (Ezek.  37)  will  constitute 
a  very  interesting  lesson.  It  might  be 
well  to  change  the  aim  also  and  show 
that  God's  purpose  in  destroying  Jeru- 
salem and  scattering  the  Jews  was  to 
clean  out  idolatry  and  sin  from  the 
land  of  Israel  (Ezek.  36:25),  and  to 
restore,  by  introducing  the  principle 
of  selection,  such  only  as  had  patriot- 
ism for  the  Jewisii  Ian'  and  institu- 
tions, and  an  abhorrence  of  idolatry. 
Such  was  the  actual  result :  idolatry 
was  rooted  out.  and  the  returned  Jews 
sh'iwed  reverence  for  the  .Mosaic  law 
and  institutions. 

I!y  reading  the  full  context  it  will 
easily  be  seen  tliat  the  revival  of  the 
dry  bones  symbolized  the  bringing  to- 
gether and  reinstating  Judah  an{l  Is- 
rael. This  frop.i  tb?  context  is  also 
the  symbolic  meaning  in  a  general  way 
cf  the  "two  sticks." 

Idle  place  of  Plzekiel's  work  is  still 
lltiliyionia  and  the  time  seems  to  i)e 
shortly  after  the  awful  destruction  of 
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Zcdckiah's   day   in   B.   C.   588.    (Jere- 
mia  39:4-10.) 

Lesson  60. 

Jerusalem  was  not  destroyed  sud- 
denly as  is  often  supposed.  There 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  repeated 
sieges,  sackings  of'  sacred  treasures, 
and  deportations  of  leading  Jews  who 
might  be  expected  to  rise  in  rebel- 
lion. This  began  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  shortly  before  B.  C.  600.  It 
continued  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Je- 
hoiaikin,  (II  Kings  24:  1-16).  In  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged, and  afflicted  with  famine  and 


pestilence  as  a  consequence.  Terrible 
carnage  and  slaughter  followed.  The 
wall  was  broken  down  (probably  only 
in  places),  the  temple  and  the  palaces 
and  better  houses  were  burned  and 
their  valuables  again  carried  away. 
(II  Chron.  36:  11-21  and  II  Kings  25  : 
1-18.)  Gedaliah,  the  so-called  ilast 
king,  was  made  governor  of  a  miser- 
able remnant  of  poor  Jews  left  in  the 
land  (II  Kings  25:  12).  But  he  was 
killed  (II  Kings  25  :  25)  and  the  mis- 
erable survivors  scattered  into  Egypt. 
Jerusalem  was  thus  gradually  de- 
stroyed and  cleansed  for  the  return  of 
the  better  class  of  Jews  after  the  sev- 
enty years  captivity. 
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How  to  Obtain  Attendance  and 
Punduality. 

By  Anwie  Spori. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  convince  you 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  Church 
should  go  to  Sunday  School.  You  be- 
lieve that.  Neither  is  it  my  purpose 
to  argue  that  attendance  should  be  reg- 
ular or  punctual.  You  know  that.  It 
is  because  we  realize  the  value  of 
those  facts  in  every  day  life  that  a 
consideration  of  ways  to  secure  them 
has  been  placed  before  us  at  this  con- 
vention. 

When  you  see  a  good  thing,  you 
want  it.  To  want  a  thing  is  to  get  it 
if  energy  and  enthusiasm  season  the 
effort.  To  come,  come  always,  and  on 
time,  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Simday 
School  cause.  Not  only  do  we  know  it 
is  a  good  thing  but  we  want  our  pupils 
to  know  it,  that  all  together  we  may 
work  to  get  an  improvement  over  pres- 
ent conditions.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
business  of  this  department  for  a  few 
moments  to  discuss  means  by  which 
we  can  help  our  pupils  convince  them- 
selves that  regularity  and  punctuality 
are  essentials  to  success  in  anything — 


and  determine  to  put  the  principle  in- 
to actual  practice. 

I  have  said  we  wanted  to  "help" 
the  pupils.  This  would  indicate  that 
we  have'  work  to  do,  perhaps  addition- 
al duties  to  those  we  are  performing 
now.  Before  suggesting  any  extra 
work  we  must  be  in  the  spirit  that  is 
willing  to  take  upon  itself  these  duties 
in  order  that  our  heaits  may  be  in  the 
work.  Let  no  Sunday  School  teacher 
shrink  from  additional  duties,  for 
every  chance  of  that  kind  is  a  new 
opportunitj'  for  you.  No  teacher  ever 
did  so  much  for  pupils  that  he  did  not 
receive  more  development  from  the 
effort  himself.  It  is  an  eternal  law 
that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  You  will  always  get  more 
than  you  give.  As  has  often  been  said 
the  Sunday  School  teacher's  work  is 
a  labor  of  love.  To  love  means  to 
serve.  Hence,  our  position  requires 
the  expenditure  of  all  the  energy  and 
faith  that  our  love  for  the  work  can 
call  forth.  Any  improvement  in  hab- 
its or  living  that  we  can  make  in  our 
pupils  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Sun- 
day School  work.  Incentives  to  right 
living  are  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and 
moral  habits  are  laws  of  God. 
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Should  any  Sunday  School  teacher 
consider  such  a  field  outside  of  relig- 
ion? 

By  making  sympathy  and  justice 
(the  basis  of  the  teacher's  relation- 
ship to  the  class),  plain  to  the  students, 
they  will  instinctively  place  their  rela- 
tionships on  the  same  principles.  Their 
attitude  to  teachers  and  class  will  be 
just  because  they  are  in  sympathy  with 
them.  Thus  you  can  resolve  our  ques- 
tion to  a  moral  and  business  proposi- 
tion. Not  blind  obedience,  nor  forced, 
neither  for  the  sake  of  false  incen- 
tives, but  because  our  boys  and  girls 
appreciate  their  duties  to  each  other, 
themselves  and  God,  do  we  want  them 
to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  word  "how"  in  the  subject  im- 
plies directly  that  practical  suggestions 
be  made  definite  specific  methods  for 
promoting  regularity  and  punctuality 
in  the  First  Intermediate  department 
of  our  Sunday  Schools. 

The  following  devices  and  sugges- 
tions are  given  with  the  hope  that  some 
positive  help  might  be  derived  from 
some  of  them  and  with  the  hearty  in- 
vitation to  you  to  discuss  thoroughly 
their  merits  and  practicability. 

1.  The  great  incentive  in  any  thing 
is  interest.  You  will  all  grant  that 
unless  you  make  the  exercises  inter- 
esting or  entertaining  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  they  will  not  care  about  coming. 
Therefore,  first  and  foremost  of  all  I 
want  to  plead  that  the  teachers  in  this 
department  make  their  preparation 
more  thorough,  their  recitations  more 
lively,  their  relations  more  social  and 
thus  make  their  work  more  interesting. 
This  is  not  fault-finding.  I  realize 
that  you  have  worked  hard,  but  no 
teacher  or  his  methods  are  perfect. 
We  can  all  improve.  And  now  is  a 
good  time  to  "tighten  the  saddle- 
girths"  for  we  have  a  means  for  test- 
ing our  success.  The  test  will  be  the 
effect  upon  the  attendance.  Surely  you 
will  be  pleased  by  the  test — it  has 
never  failed. 

There  are  some,  however,  whose  at- 
tendance is  so  miserable  that  interest 


cannot  take  hold  of  them.  For  these, 
devices  must  be  used  to  bring  them  to 
Sunday  School  before  they  can  be 
made  interested  in  the  department,  l-'or 
just  this  class  of  boys  and  girls  I 
make  these  suggestions. 

( 1 ) .  Show  them  that  you  come 
regularly  and  on  time  because  you  like 
the  work.  Example  has  always  been 
a  powerful  incentive.  And  here  it  will 
not  fall  short.  A  Sunday  School  teach- 
er, whose  class  misses  his  presence 
Sunday  after  Sunday  and  sees  him 
saunter  in  at  10:02  oi  10:10,  when 
he  does  come,  can  not  successfully  tell 
them  to  do  differently.  The  old  adage 
"Preachers  may  preach  but  never  teach 
unless  they  practice  what  they  preach" 
is  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  first 
written.  Such  a  man  is  a  minister 
without  his  mantle.  The  Great 
Teacher  said,  "Come,  follow  me." 

(2).  After  your  example  is  all  you 
can  make  it,  co-operate  with  the  par- 
ents. Now  that  we  have  parents' 
classes  you  have  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity for  co-operation.  Parents  often 
fail  to  get  their  children  ready  on 
time  and  thus  they  and  not  the  chil- 
dren are  to  blame.  Where  the  parents' 
class  is  a  success  the  other  depart- 
ments are  very  much  improved  because 
they  bring  the  children  with  them. 
One  superintendent  has  said  his  school 
was  seventy-five  per  cent  better  in 
punctuality,  regularity  and  order  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Parents'  Class. 
Now  teachers,  if  we  help  to  build  the 
Parents'  Class  and  then  co-operate 
with  those  members  who  have  chil- 
dren in  the  First  Intermediate  depart- 
ment you  can  very  materially  get  bet- 
ter attendance  and  greater  percentage 
of  pupils  on  time. 

(3).  There  is  another  way  to 
reach  some  boys  and  girls  and  that  is 
by  pride,  either  as  classes  or  as  indi- 
viduals. Class  pride  is  more  desirable 
because  the  individual  is  lost  sight  of 
in  the  advanceinent  of  the  group.  The 
selfish  feature  of  emulation  or  rivalry 
is  thus  minimized.  In  order  to  bring 
this  in  a  concrete  way  before  the  chil- 
dren a  roll  of  honor  may  be  suggested. 
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C)ne  sui)erinteiKlent  to  encourage  his 
officers  and  teacliers,  wrote  on  a  black- 
hoard  in  the  meeting  house  "100  per 
cent  officers  and  teachers  present, 
punctual  and  prepared"  on  a  certain 
date.  Why  would  it  not  encourage 
students  to  see  the  name  of  the  P'irst 
Intermediate  class  referred  to  in  the 
same  way? 

(4).  Some  children  are  habitually 
tardy,  not  from  intention  nor  neces'^ity. 
but  by  simple,  pure  carelessness.  For 
cases  of  this  sort  try  letting  one  friend 
call  for  another.  Some  classmate  will 
live  by  or  pass  near  the  home  of  the 
truant  and  by  otTering  to  walk  to  Sun- 
day School  with  him,  bring  him  there 
on  time.  The  teacher  himself  might 
do  this  occasionally. 

(5).  The  thought  has  been  borne 
in  upon  me  that  every  class  in  Sun- 
day School  must  naturally  be  work- 
ing for  improvement  in  punctuality 
and  attendance  which  thcught  has  giv- 
en me  the  idea  for  suggesting  a  sys- 
tematic method  by  which  the  entire 
school  could  accomplish  the  same  end. 
The  general  plan  is  taken  from  the  sys- 
tem in  use  in  some  high  schools  in  our 
country,  and  is  known  as  the  Attend- 
ance Committee. 

The  committee  should  consist  of 
from  three  to  five  of  the  most  energetic 
workers  in  the  school — officers,  teach- 
ers, and  perhaps  some  members.  Sub- 
comuiittees  could  be  appointed  in  each 
class,  above  the  primary,  having  in 
their  immediate  charge  the  tardiness 
or  absence  of  members  of  the  class. 
Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  ap- 
pointing habitual  offenders  to  look  af- 
ter the  Idas'-  in  that  respect.  The 
teacher,  of  course,  must  not  diminish 
his  eiforts  in  the  least,  even  though 
the  committee  apparently  is  doing  the 
work. 

Each  sub-committee  or  class  should 
report  weekly  to  the  general  attend- 
ance committee  every  absence  or  case 
of  tardiness ;  which  committee  should 
promptly  investigate  the  cause  and  try 
to  remove  the  barrier  before  another 
Sunday.  Sick  members  should  be  vis- 
ited  and   indifferent  ones   encouraged 


and  labored  with.  No  child  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  class  two 
Sundays  without  receiving  a  personal 
visit  from  classmates,  teacher  or  mem- 
ber of  committee.  Never  let  one  think 
he  is  forgotten  or  not  looked  after, 

I  do  earnestly  ask  you  to  consider 
this  suggestion  and  if  you  approve  of 
it.  place  it  before  the  officers  of  your ' 
school. 

(6).  .^s  I  said  before,  the  above 
suggestive  means  are  for  bringing  the 
pupils  to  school  when  they  have  not 
the  desire  or  interest  themselves  to  do 
so.  But  for  the  successful  formation 
of  good  habits  the  child  must  have  a 
deeper  reason — a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  right  from  which  to  reason  out 
his  actions.  Here,  then,  comes  the 
teacher's  opportunity  for  showing  the 
child  the  moral  wrong  of  irregularity 
and  tardiness. 

a. — Because  it  is  an  injustice  to  his 
fellows.  He  disturbs  the  class  when 
coming  in  late.  He  puts  the  class  back 
when  he  stays  away.  He  destroys  the 
good  record  of  the  class  in  attendance 
and  punctuality.  He  reflects  unfavor- 
ably upon  his  parents  who  apparently 
cannot  get  him  to  Sunday  School. 
Thus  you  see  the  harm  is  not  alone  in 
what  he  misses  but  what  he  takes 
from  others. 

b. — There  is  a  business  view  to  take 
of  the  situation.  A  boy  always  late 
to  Sunday  School  will  be  late  to  day 
school,  and  thus  the  habit  forms.  A 
late  boy  makes  a  late  man,  and  he  in 
turn  a  late  success.  Lord  Nelson,  at- 
tributes his  success  to  his  always  being- 
ten  minutes  early.  Roosevelt  is  never 
late.  Napoleon  lost  Waterloo  because 
of  three  minutes.  Hundreds  of  exam- 
ples can  be  brought  before  the  chil- 
dren of  the  value  of  being  on  time. 
Stories  can  teach  the  lesson  eflfectively. 

Ask  the  boys  and  girls  what  the  re- 
sult is  when  father  or  brother  are  late 
to  the  store  or  factory.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  clerk  or  teacher  who  should 
remain  away  from  duty  without  any 
excuse  or  explanation  ? 

Such  questions  may  lead  them  to 
reason  for  themselves  and  see  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  justice  anil  right  livins^  in- 
volved in  forming  habits  of  regularity 
and  punctuality. 

The  deep  purpose  of  the  Sunday 
School  teacher  is  to  lead  the  children 
to  Vvvc — all  that  the  word  live  implies. 
Then  let  us  be  untiring  in  example, 
device,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  in  seek- 
ing to  obtain  regular  and  punctual  at- 
tendance   in    the    First    Intermediate 


class  and  in  the  Sunday  School,  both 
for  the  present  benefits  they  get  and 
for  the  greater  habits  of  justice  and 
usefulness  they  may  form  for  life. 

Your  work  is  not  complete  until 
your  pupils  become  the  best  of  which 
(^od  has  made  them  the  potential — 
you  are  never  through.  But  His  spir- 
it and  intelligence  will  guide  you  while 
YOU  work  in  His  glorious  cause. 


Primary  and  Kindergarten  Department. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman:   Win. 

Kindergarten  Work  for  September. 

[Material    for    these    lessons    furnished    by 
Sister  Marion  Belnap.] 


Suggestions 


for  the  Nature 
Thought. — Preparation  in  our  homes 
for  the  winter  season.  First,  the 
fruits :  kinds,  colors,  how  they  grow, 
methods  used  in  gathering,  packing, 
etc.  Then  the  canning,  preserving, 
drying  and  storing  away  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  winter  use.  Sec- 
ond, the  fall  housecleaning,  putting  up 
the  stoves,  ordering  coal,  etc.  Why? 
The  child  learns  gradually  to  see  God's 
power  manifested  in  all  things.  He 
preserves  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  the  winds  and  the  floods.  He 
has  given  the  trees  and  vines  life,  and 
taught  man  how  to  nourish  it.  He 
has  given  man  a  superior  intelligence 
so  that  he  is  able  to  use  what  has  been 
given  him  not  only  to  sustain  life  but 
also  that  he  may  enjoy  life.  The  song 
for  this  month  suggests  some  of  the 
many  things  which  give  us  joy  on  a 
September  morning. 

.Song     for     the     Month — ".Morning 
.\waketh,"  by  Joseph  I'.allantyne. 


SEPTE.MllER — FIRST     SUND.W. 

Children's  Day. 

Suggestions  referring  to  this  day 
will  iae  found  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor for  June  of  this  year,  page 


A.  Morton,  Robert  L.  McGhie. 

311.  Instead  of  the  b'ourth  and  Twen- 
tv-fourth  of  July  being  the  topics  for 
the  conversation,  let  the  teacher,  by 
suggestion,  obtain  from  the  children 
their  little  experiences  concerning 
blessings  they  have  received  through 
their  own  prayers  and  those  of  Elders. 
They  could  also  tell  of  the  applica- 
tion they  have  made  of  the  truth 
taught  (luring  the  month  of  August. 
Such  experiences  are  the  children's 
little  testimonies. 

SEPTEMBER SECOND   SUND.W. 

Subject — The  Preservation  of  the 
I'lates. 

Text — "History  of  the  Church," 
vol.  I;  pp.  18-19.  "One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism,"  pp.  51-52.  " \ 
Brief  History  of  the  Church,"  (  F.  H. 
Anderson),  pp.  24-25.  "History  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,"  ( Lucy 
Smith),  pp!  104,  108,  131. 

.\\n\ — The  Lord  thwarts  the  plans 
of  the  wicked  to  fulfill  His  purposes. 

SUGGE.STIONS. 

"Joseph  Smith  was  in  person,  tall 
and  well  built,  strong  and  active."  Has 
this  any  significance  in  this  lesson? 
The  children  could  possibly  tell  of 
some  things  he  did  by  which  he  gained 
his  muscular  power. 

That  same  night  that  Josejih  re- 
ceived the  plates  he  hid  them  in  the 
woods     temporarily.       Later    -he     le- 
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turned,  and  while  carrying  them  un- 
der his  coat,  he  was  assaulted  three 
times  by  unknown  men.  More  than 
once  mobs  surrounded  his  house,  men 
tried  to  catch  iiim  in  the  roads  or  in 
the  fields,  and  he  was  even  shot  at  a 
number  of  times.  The  plates  were 
usually  kept  in  a  wooden  chest  made 
especially  for  them,  but  often  they  had 
to  be  taken  out  and  hidden  elsewhere. 
Once  they  were  put  under  the  floor 
of  an  old  workshop,  and  on  another 
occasion  they  were  hidden  in  the 
hearth.  Finally,  in  order  to  avoid  fur- 
ther trouble,  he  decided  to  move  to  his 
wife's  old  home  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
here  another  difficulty  presented  itself. 
He  had  no  money.  How  did  he  obtain 
it?  What  happened  on  their  way  to 
Pennsylvania?  Thus  it  was  shown 
that  if  Joseph  would  do  all  he  could 
for  the  protection  of  the  plates,  no 
power  should  be  permitted  to  take 
them  from  him. 

Oliver  Cowdery,  a  young  school 
teacher,  and  several  of  the  Whitmer 
family  aided  the  Prophet  from  time 
to  time,  by  writing  as  he  dictated  to 
them.  Finally  the  translation  was 
completed,  the  plates  returned  to  the 
Heavenly  messenger,  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon  printed. 

Application — Now  that  we  are 
shown  God's  power,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose the  Father  desires  us  to  do? 

Illustration — "Emma  Erickson,  the 
Home  Missionary." 

EMMA   ERICKSON,  THE   HOME   MIS.SION- 
ARY. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Erickson  and 
their  baby  boy  lived  in  a  neat  four- 
roomed  brick  cottage.  Adjoining  it 
was  a  large  farm,  the  products  of 
which  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  fair 
living.  One  day  a  letter  came,  say- 
ing that  the  father  was  called  on  a 
mission.  Both  were  glad  that  he  was 
called  to  preach  about  the  only  true 
Church,  but  they  loved  each  other  so 
much  that  it  was  hard  for  them  to 
part.   ■  Mrs.  Erickson  said  she  would 


pray  always  to  God  to  watch  over 
them  both,  and  help  her  husband  to 
preach  the  Gospel  while  he  was  on 
his  mission. 

After  Mr.  Erickson  was  gone,  Em- 
ma, his  wife,  helped  the  neighbors  to 
do  their  sewing,  so  she  could  obtain 
money  with  which  to  buy  food  and 
clothes.  Mr.  Blackburn  had  leased 
the  farm,  and  paid  her  so  much  each 
month  for  its  use.  This  money  was 
sent  to  the  father  on  his  mission. 

One  morning  in  November  Mr. 
Blackburn  brought  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five' dollars  to  Mrs.  Erickson. 
This  amount  she  decided  to  send  to 
her  husband  the  next  morning.  So 
after  the  day's  work  was  finished  and 
the  baby  put  to  bed,  she  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  her  husband  who  was  far  over 
in  England.  All  was  quiet,  and  Emma 
did  not  know  that  two  bad  men  were 
watching  her.  One  of  them  had  seen 
Mr.  Blackburn  take  the  money  to  her 
house,  so  he  asked  another  wicked 
man  to  go  with  him  to  steal  the  mon- 
ey. Both  of  these  men  had  good  fath- 
ers and  mothers  and  were  once  good 
boys,  but  now  they  had  grown  wicked. 
They  crept  up  to  the  house  where 
Mrs.  Erickson  was,  just  in  time  to 
hear  her  sing  the  second  verse  of  one 
of  our  songs. 

"Fear  not,  I  am  with  you, 
O  be  not  dismayed. 
For  I  am  thy  God 
And  will  still  give  thee  aid. 
I'll  strengthen  thee,  help  thee, 
And  cause  thee  to  stand, 
Upheld  by  my  righteous, 
Omnipotent  hand." 

The  hymn  being  ended  Emma  put 
the  book  away,  and  kneeling  down  by 
her  chair,  she  began  to  thank  the 
Heavenly  Father  for  all  of  His  bless- 
ings, and  ask  him  to  bless  all  those 
who  were  doing  wrong,  that  they 
might  stop  their  wickedness  and  live 
aright.  Then  she  said,  "And  now,  dear 
Father,  I  commit  myself  and  my  little 
one  to  thy  care.  Protect  us  during 
the  night  while  we  are  unable  to  pro- 
tect ourselves.  So  with  implicit  faith 
and  confidence  do  we  give  ourselves 
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into  Thy  keeping  for  the  future,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  Amen." 

Hark !  Someone  was  knocking  at 
the  door.  Who  could  it  be?  With  a 
beating  heart  Emma  asked,  "Who  is 
there?" 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Emma,  it  is  I, 
David  Douglas.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.     I  must  speak  to  you  tonight." 

Emma  opened  the  door,  and  the 
man  who  an  hour  before  had  planned 
to  break  into  her  home  and  rob  her, 
stood  before  her,  weak  and  sobbing 
like  a  little  child. 

"Emma  Erickson,"  he  said  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  "you  are  the  best 
little  woman  in  the  world.  Your  song 
and  prayer  tonight  touched  my  heart 
as  nothing  else. in  God's  world  could 
have  touched  it.  I  have  been,  I  am 
a  wicked  man,  but  there  remains  still 
in  my  heart  a  spark  of  righteousness, 
a  desire  to  do  better.  As  I  watched 
you  kneel  in  prayer  tonight  I  thought 
of  the  nights  I  used  to  kneel  at  my 
mother's  knee,  and  repeat  almost  the 
same  prayer  that  you  prayed  tonight. 

"Emma,  you  will  forgive  me ;  I 
came  her  tonight  to  rob  you  ;  but  now 
I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head 
for  the  world.  You  have  saved  me 
from  prison,  perhaps  from  the  gallows, 
and  henceforth,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I  mean  to  live  a  better  life." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  to  her. 
saying,  "Emma,  can  you  forgive  me?" 

"Yes,  David,"  sobbed  the  dear 
young  woman ;  I  freely  forgive  you. 
I  have  often  thought  of  yon  and 
prayed  for  you,  and  I  believed  with 
all  my  heart  that  the  time  would  come 
when  you  would  give  up  your  evil 
ways,  and  turn  to  the  Lord.  O  God !" 
she  cried,  "I  thank  thee  that  Thou  hast 
beard  my  prayer." 

From  that  hour  David  Douglas  was 
a  changed  man.  A  month  later  he 
was  baptized,  to  the  joy  and  dcli.ght 
of  his  aged  parents,  and  he  is  now  a 
faithful  Elder  in  Israel. 

Emma's  husband  was  over-joyed 
when  he  heard  of  David's  conversion, 
and  he  says  that  his  wife  did  a  much 
better    work    at    home    than    he    did 


abroad,  and  speaks  of  her  with  pride 
as  "The  Home  Missionary." 

Quiet  Game — "I  Say  Stoop." 
The  children  all  stand  facing  the 
teacher.  Whenever  the  teacher  says 
"I  say  stoop!"  both  she  and  the  class 
stoop  and  immediately  rise  again.  But 
when  she  says  "I  say  stand !"  and 
stoops  as  before,  the  children  remain 
standing.  Those  who  make  a  mistake 
and  stoop  when  the  teacher  stoops 
are  out  of  the  game,  or  must  sit  down. 
( This  little  game  develops  the  sense 
of  hearing  besides  furnishing  phvsica! 
exercise  for  the  children.) 

SEPTEMBER THIRD    SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  Organization  of  the 
Church. 

Text — "History  of  the  Church,"  vol. 
I:  pp.  74-79.  "One  Hundred  Years 
of  Mormonism,"  pp.  104-111.  "A 
Young  Folks'  History  of  the  Church" 
(Nephi  Anderson,)  pp.  36-41. 

Time— April  6th,  1830. 

Place — Little  town  of  Fayette,  Sen- 
eca County,  New  York. 

Aim — An  huinble  birth  is  no  hin- 
drance to  greatness. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

While  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  were  translating  the  Rook  of 
Mormon,  they  came  across  a  passage 
explaining  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  They  could  not  wholly  under- 
stand it,  so  they  went  into  the  woods 
to  pray.  While  here,  that  same  John 
the  Baptist  who  baptized  Jesus,  came 
down  from  heaven  to  them  and  blessed 
them  with  power  to  baptize  people. 
(Teachers  can  explain  that  not  every 
man  can  baptize  people.)  So  Joseph 
baptized  Oliver,  and  Oliver  in  turn 
baptized  Joseph.  (If  the  teachers  think 
that  they  have  children  old  enough  t(i 
understand  it,  they  may  tell  them  of 
.\postlcs  Peter,  James,  and  John  be- 
stowing the  Mclchizedek  Priesthood 
upon  Joseph  and  Oliver,  and  giving 
them  power  to  lay  on  hands  for  tlir 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.) 

Joseph  knew  that  the  true   Churcii 
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was  not  then  upun  the  earth,  so  in 
obedience  to  the  Lord's  command,  he 
organized  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  on  Tuesday,  April  6th.  at  the 
home  of  "Father"  Peter  Whitmer. 
There  were  in  attendance  six  men  who 
had  previously  been  baptized  Prayer 
was  offered  and  every  one  voted  to 
organize  the  Church.  The  sacrament 
was  administered  and  everyone  pres- 
ent was  filled  with  the  power  of  God, 
even  so  much  that  they  experienced 
great  joy.  Joseph  Smith  was  told  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  and 
also  that  he  was  to  be  called  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord.  The  meeting  was  dis- 
missed by  prayer. 


How  small  and  insignificant  this 
Church  seemed  then  !  But  it  has  grown 
and  increased  until  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  organizations  in  the 
world  today.  (Tell  the  children  that 
there  are  meetings  for.  the  fathers,  the 
mothers,  and  older  sisters  and  broth- 
ers, and  several  for  the  children,  and 
missionaries  are  sent  to  every  country. 
Each  one  has  his  place  and  can  re- 
ceive his  blessing.  It  is  promised  that 
it  will  grow  and  increase  until  it  fills 
the  whole  world.) 

Ap]ilic.nti()n — Mow  can  \i'e  be  hum- 
l)lc  ? 

Illustration— "The    Burdock." 


MORNING    SONG. 


Music  by  Joseph  Ballantyne. 
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1.  Morning  a    -     wak    -    eth, 

2.  Brightly  the      dew       drops 


darkness    is 
shine  on    the 
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shineth   the        sun. 
hum  as  they      pass. 


Birds  with  their  music 
All     is      so      joyful, 
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fill     the  pure      air. 
all      is     so        blest, 


Flowers  their    fragrance 
Calmness  and    pleasure 


breathe  every  -  where, 
fill     every      breast. 
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THE  DL'RDOCK. 


(A  Fable.) 


There  was  no  other  garden  in  all 
the  country  like'  this  one.  The  house 
that  it  encircles — or  "mansion"'  as  the 
people  about  called  it — was  fine  and 
grand,  but  nobody  looked  at  it  twice 
when  once  he  had  entered  the  grounds. 

There  were  banks  of  roses — banks 
of  lilies — ^beds  of  mignonettes,  pansies, 
and  countless  other  low  sweet  flowers 
— tall,  blooming  shrubs  scattered 
everywhere,  some  with  strange  foreign 
names — tangles  of  sweet  peas,  and  all 
sorts  of  vines  running  over  the  rocks 
and  in  thickets — deep  hollows  of  ferns 
and  orchids,  and  high  slopes  crowded 
with  gay  beauties  that  love  the  sun. 
Statues  looked  out  from  dim  nooks, 
and  in  the  center  a  fountain  threw,  far 
and  wide,  showers  of  spray  fine  as 
mist,  while  a  little  brook  wandered  in 
and  out  among  the  clump  of  green 
and  bloom. 

Of  course  the  gardener  was  very 
proud  of  it  all,  and  the  flowers  them- 
selves were  so  glad  that  their  home 
was  there  that  they  were  always  sweet 
and  smiling. 

It  was  a  great  wonder,  then,  when 
one  morning  in  the  spring  some  state- 
ly tulips  were  seen  nodding  to  each 
other  in  an  excited  angry  way,  while 
they  seemed  to  draw  fiack  from  some- 
thing at  their  feet. 

"What  impertinence  to  venture 
here !"  said  one. 

"Such  coarse  dark  leaves  as  it  has!" 
.  added  another. 

"  \nd  sucli  an  odnr!"  lisped  a  Hya- 
cinth that  was  listening. 

"Doesn't  look  as  if  it  wnuld  make 
much  show,"  jeered  a  Peony  that  was 
just  unfolding  its  red  petals. 

The  F.urdock  heard  it  all,  and  tried 
to  hide  deeper  in  the  slia<le  where  it 
had  sjirung  up. 

Day  bv  dav  the  talk  went  on,  and 
ever;'  new  comer  caught  the  spirit  of 
ill-will  and  gave  it  to  the  next,  til!  the 
whole  neighljorhridd  became  disciju- 
tented,    and   even    complained    of   the 


kind  gardener  for  not  casting  out  the 
intruder.  He  really  had  seen  the  Bur- 
dock, but  it  had  remrnfJM  him  of  the 
days  he  was  a  child  in  a  far-away  cot- 
tage near  which  one  had  grown.  So 
he  left  it  undisturbed,  hidden  as  he 
thought,  in  the  shadow. 

The  Burdock  throve,  in  spite  of  all 
neglect  and  unkindness,  and  its  leaves 
grew  broader  and  broader.  But  it  was 
sore  at  heart,  and  sometimes  wished 
that  it  had  never  come  up  at  all. 

Now,  the  verj'  prettiest  thing  in  the 
whole  garden  was  the  little  child  Earn- 
est, the  only  son  of  the  owner  of  the 
house,  who  was  running  about  among 
the  flowers  everv  day,  his  golden  curls 
dancing,  while  he  chased  the  butter- 
flies, or  gathered  whatever  pleased 
him. 

Every  blossom  hoped  it  might  be  the 
one  chosen  to  go  with  him  into  the 
beautiful  mansion  and  see  the  won- 
ders that  it  had  heard  were  within. 

One  day  he  did  not  come  into  the 
garden,  nor  the  next,  nor  the  next, 
and  soon  it  was  whispered  among  the 
flowers  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  that 
they  might  never  see  him  again.  The 
gardener  moved  silently  about  with 
no  snatches  of  sorig  or  words  of  praise 
to  the  blossoms.  He  was  passing  some 
blight,  newly  opened  ones  absently, 
when  the  Burdock,  that  they  almost 
overshadowed!,  caught  his  eye,  and 
quick  as  thought,  he  snatched  some 
of  the  broad  leaves  from  the  root  and 
ran  towards  the  house.  He  had  sutl- 
denly  remembered  that  the  country' 
people,  among  whom  he  had  lived,  had 
used  them  to  ease  pain. 

The  poor  little  Ernest  was  suft'er- 
ing  terribly,  and  the  physicians  had 
tried  all  their  remedies  with  no  efi^ect ; 
so,  when  the  leaves  were  limuuiit  in, 
they  said  they  might  be  used,  for,  at 
least,  they  would  do  no  harm. 

To  the  sur|)rise  of  all,  they  acted  like 
magic,  antl  the  child  was  soon  free 
from  pain,  and  sleeping  peacefully. 
The  crisis  of  the  disease  had  passed, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  was  quite  well 
again.    The  overjoyed  parents  brought 
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the  little  boy  into  the  garden  to  see 
the  plant  that  had  saved  his  life.  They 
couldn't  make  too  much  of  it,  and 
charged  the  proud  gardener  to  root  up 
whatever  was  in  its  way.  So.  a  few  of 
the  scornful  flowers  were  laid  low,  and 
some  roses,  carnations  and  lilies,  just 
bevond,  that  had  always  pitied  the 
Burdock,  and  now  knew  his  kind  heart 
and  how  glad  he  was  to  have  been  of 
use,  became  his  fast  friends,  but  the 
dislike  of  the  others  of  his  neighbors 
had  ripened  into  envy. 

"At  least,  he  will  never  have  blos- 
soms," sneered  a  tall  Cockscomb. 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  a  portly 
Dahlia,  with  a  shrug. 

What  was  their  surprise  then,  when 
the  Burdock,  now  grown  much  hap- 
pier, began  to  shoot  up  branches  that 
soon  became  covered  with  small  pink 
flowers,  set  in  prickly  calyxes,  to  be 
sure,  but  quite  fragrant.  The  little 
Ernest  was  greatly  pleased,  and  when 
the  gardener  showed  how  to  make 
pretty  baskets  and  mats,  and  all  sorts 
of  things,  by  sticking  the  burry  flow- 
er cups  together,  as  he  himself  had 
done  when  a  child,  his  delight  knew  no 
liounds.  Day  after  day,  he  would  gath- 
er quantities  of  the  Burdock  blossoms 
for  his  amusement,  while  he  passed 
by  all  others. 

But  a  great  honor  was  to  come  to 
the  Burdock.  One  day  a  sculptor 
came  into  the  garden.  He  had  been 
ordered  by  the  master  to  make  a  stat- 
ute of  a  famous  man  of  the  country 
and  wished  a  model  of  leaf,  flower  or 
vine  for  its  pedestal.  Strolling  here 
.ind  there,  and  scanning  everything 
critically  he  came  to  the  Burdock,  and 
p:iused  before  it  a  long  time. 

"The  very  thing!"  exclaimed  he  at 
last.  "Why  go  to  the  old  world  for 
the  time  worn  .Acanthus  when  here  are 
haves  as  fine  and  more  characteristic?" 

So  the  Burdock  was  put  into  mar- 
ble, and  formed  part  of  the  noted  stat- 
ue. 

He  was  content.  He  had  done  good, 
!nd  given  pleasure,  had  been  loved, 
and  now  had  become  immortal. — Se- 
lected. 


SEPTEMBER — FOURTH   SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  First  Temple. 

Text^"History  of  the  Church,"  vol. 
I,  pp.  349-353,  400;  vol.  II,  pp.  410- 
428.  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,"  pp.  202-208.  '  "History  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,"  (Lucy 
Smith),  pp.  204,  205.  "A  Young 
Folks'  History  of  the  Church,"  (Nephi 
Anderson),  pp.  78,  79. 

Time — Built  between  summer  of 
1835  and  spring  of  1836. 

Place — Kirtland,  Ohio,  a  town  con- 
taining today  about  two  hundred  peo- 
ple. 

Aim — Sacrifice,  through  love  for  the 
Gospel,  brings  spiritual  blessings. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Since  the  Church  was  organized, 
many  of  the  Saints  had  moved  to  Kirt- 
land, Ohio,  and  to  other  towns  not  far 
from  there.  Here  they  suflfered  great 
persecutions  from  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  They  were  all  poor  and 
many  in  poverty  and  distress.  Yet, 
when  the  prophet  said  that  the  Lord 
wished  a  house  built  to  His  name,  the 
people  donated  liberally  of  what  they 
had  and  worked  with  all  their  might 
until  the  temple  was  finished. 

Heber  C.  Kimball  said,  "But  the 
faith  of  the  Saints  was  great,  and 
they  erected  a  house  of  the. Lord;  they 
were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
the  Gospel.  Our  enemies  were  rag- 
ing and  threatening  destruction  upon 
us,  and  we  had  to  guard,  ourselves, 
night  after  night,  and  for  weeks  were 
not  permitted  to  take  off  our  clothes, 
and  were  obliged  to  lie  with  our  fire- 
locks in  our  arms."  If  the  building 
had  not  thus  been  protected,  the  walls 
which  had  been  put  up  during  the  day, 
would  have  been  torn  down  at  night. 
Thus  the  .Saints  exhibited  to  all  nicn 
the  toil,  sacrifice  and  privation  which 
thev  were  willing"  to  endure  for  the 
truth. 

The  manifestations  of  God's  pleas- 
lu'e  given  in  the  Temple  from  time  to 
time,  were  of  such  a  glorious  character 
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that  the  people  were  incHiied  to  for- 
get their  troubles  in  erecting  it.  At 
the  dedicatory  services,  angels  were 
seen  to  enter,  and  later  Christ  came 
and  told  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver 
L'owdery  that  He  had  accepted  the 
house  and  that  He  would  manifest 
Himself  to  His  people. 

Application — We  can  give  that 
nickel  with  which  we  were  going  to 
buy  something,  to  the  ward  teacher  to 
spend  for  coal  for  the  meeting  house. 

Illustration — "The  Promise  that  was 
Kept." 

THE  PROMISE-THAT  WAS  KEPT. 

There  was  a  "Doll  Show"  in  New 
York  City  last  March.  Naturally  all 
the  children  who  knew  about  it  want- 
ed to  go,  although  there  were  many 
who  had  no  hope  of  so  doing.  There 
was  one  little  girl,  however,  belonging 
to  this  latter  class,  who  longed  to  go 
into  the  enchanted  land — as  the  Doll 
Show  seemed  to  her — with  such  in- 
tensity that  she  prayed  to  God  that 
He  would  take  her  there. 

Her  idea  concerning  God  was  some- 
thing vague ;  but  she  was  trustful. 

Her  name  was  Mollie  Drew.  She 
lived  in  the  slums  with  her  widowed 
mother,  who  was  extremely  poor.  Her 
father  was  dead. 

Eliza  Harris,  a  little  cripple,  who 
lived  in  the  next  room  to  the  Drews, 
had  told  Mollie  about  the  Doll  Show. 
She  had  read  about  it  in  the  New 
York  Herald  that  was  wrapped  about 
something  that  had  been  sent  to  them. 

"Oh,  it's  lovely  at  a  doll  show," 
Eliza  said  to  Mollie;  "I  went  once,  a 
long  time  ago, — oh,  it  was  lovely!" 

Her  eyes  shone  at  the  thought  of 
the  pleasure  of  by-gone  days. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  begged  Mollie, 
who  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
a  doll  show  was.  Eliza  clapped  her 
thin  little  hands. 

"Oh,  it  was  like  fairy  land !  There 
were  lots  and  lots  of  dolls — such  beau- 
tiful ones — oh  my  !  They  were 
queens,  I  guess,  'cause  they  were  all 


dressed  in  silks  and  satins  and  laces ; 
and  their  clothes  all  sparkled  like  as 
if  they  were  covered  with  diamonds. 
I  guess  they  were  covered  with  dia- 
monds. Oh,  Mollie !  I  wish  you 
could  go  to  the  doll  show — I  just  wish 
you  could." 

"I  wish  so,  too,  I  do,"  Mollie  said, 
wistfully;  "but  don't  you  want  to  go, 
too,  Eliza?" 

The  light  died  out  of  the  pale  little 
face,  and  the  child  leaned  back  wearily 
against  her  chair.  Mollie  looked  at 
her  pityingly ;  then  said,  essaying  to 
comfort : 

"If  I  should  go,  Eliza,  I'll  tell  yon 
everything  -I  saw — every  single  thing."' 
"That  would  be  nice,"  observed  the 
little  cripple,  her  face  brightening. 

"I'd  like  to  hear  if  this  doll  show  is 
like  mine.  Wonder  if  the  band'll  play. 
Oh,  my !  such  music  as  they  had  at  my 
doll  show." 

"Was  it  your  show  ?"  questioned 
Mollie,  wonderingly. 

"No,"  she  said,  "not  really,  you 
know ;  but  I  like  to  think  it  was  my 
show,  'cause  I  was  there.  I  wonder 
who  got  my  doll." 

"Did  you  have  a  doll?" 
Eliza  smiled  faintly. 
"There  was  a  baby  doll  here,"  she 
said  wistfully  ;  "oh,  I  loved  it  so !  Oh, 
Mollie,  it  was  sweet — so  sweet !  It 
had  such  a  cunning  little  face,  and 
such  lovelv  little  rings  of  yellow  hair. 
Oh,  Mollie!" 

Eliza  began  to  cry  softly ;  the  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks  as  if  she 
were  in  great  distress. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Mollie. 
"Do  you  feel  worse?  Shall  I  call  your 
mother?"  rising  to  do  so. 

"Oh,  no,"  putting  out  her  hands  in 
protest ;  "don't  call  mamma  she  has 
trouble  enough  now.  I'm  not  worse, 
not  a  bit ;"  and  she  wiped  the  tears 
away  and  smiled. 

"Well,  then,  what  made  you  cry?" 
persisted  Mollie. 

"Because  I'm  a  baby,  I  guess.  You 
sec,  I've  wanted  that  doll  ever  since 
that  time.  I  never  had  one  in  all  my 
life — not  that  I  know  of." 
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The  tears  came  again,  and  rolled 
down  her  cheeks.    Mollie  was  touched. 

"I  never  had  one  either,  that  I  can 
remember ;  hut  I  declare  if  I  ever 
should  have  one  I'd  give  it  to  you — 
so  I  would." 

Eliza  reached  over  and  grasped  Mol- 
lie's  hand. 

"Would  you  really?"  she  asked,  ex- 
citedly. 

"Of  course,  I  would." 

"Why?" 

"Well,   because    I   would." 

"Why  would  you?" 

"Because — because  I  can  get  about 
and — and — you  can't." 

It  was  Saturday  morniiTg.  The  doll 
show  was  open.  The  band  was  play- 
ing at  Sherry's.  Troops  of  well- 
dressed  children  v.-ere  hurrying  along 
the  walks  to  the  "enchanted  place." 
Some  came  in  carriages,  with  their 
mothers  and  sisters,  or  both.  The  mu- 
sic of  childish  voices  and  childish 
laughter  rang  out  upon  the  breeze. 

Presently,  out  from  a  handsome  car- 
riage jumped  a  beautiful  little  girl. 
She  was  followed  by  a  lady  in  mourn- 
ing-     . 

As  they  were  about  to  enter  the  doll 
show,  the  beautiful  little  girl  noticed 
another  child,  watching  her  wistfully. 
The  face  of  the  child  was  so  eager 
and  longing  in  its  expression  that  it 
almost  spoke.  Hazel  answered  the 
look. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  doll  show?" 
she  asked. 

"No,"    was    the    sorrowful    answer. 

"Why  don't  you  go?  You  look  as  if 
you  wanted  to." 

"I  do  want  to,  but — " 

She  stopped — her  face  flushing. 

Hazel  took  in  the  situation. 

"She  can  go  with  us — can't  she, 
mamma?''  she  questioned,  looking  to 
her 'mother,  who  answered  in  the  same 
spirit  that  characterized  the  child. 

"Yes.  of  course  she  can.  Come, 
dear,"  to  ]\Iollie,  whose  face  became 
suddenly  illumined. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  en- 
tering heaven,  so  great  was  her  rap- 
ture.    Hazel's  mamma,  looked  at  the 


little  face,  wished  that  some  great  ar- 
tist could  catch  its  expression.  The 
band  was  playing  beautiful  music. 
Children  were  laughing  and  chatting, 
and  even  dancing  over  the  polished 
floor,  their  white-aproned  nurses 
watching  them  smilingly. 

But,  oh,  the  doll  babies!  Alollie 
was  in  a  dream  of  bliss  as  she  watched 
them.  You  can  well  imagine  that  to 
this  little  child  of  the  slums,  it  ap- 
peared like  Paradise. 

Just  before  Hazel  and  her  mamma 
and  Mollie  Drew  left  the  doll  show, 
there  were  two  beautiful  dolls  pur- 
chased. They  were  baby  dolls,  with 
sweet  faces,  lovely  blue  eyes  that  op- 
ened and  closed,  and'  soft  rings  of 
golden  hair.  The  baby  dolls  were 
dressed  completely  in  beautiful  lace- 
trimmed  baby  clothes.  Mollie  was  pre- 
sented with  one  ;  Hazel  the  other. 

Alollie  laughed  and  cried  with  joy 
when  hers  was  put  in  her  arms.  Ha- 
zel's mamma  took  her  home  in  the 
carriage,  even  going  within  the  little 
barren  room  to  see  Mollie's  mother. 

When  Mrs.  Drew  and  Mollie  were 
alone,  there  came — suddenly — a  sad 
look  into  the  latter's  face. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  she  cried  out. 

"What's  the  trouble,  Mollie?  Don't 
you  like  your  beautiful  doll?"  the 
mother  questioned  in  surprise. 

"Oh,  I  love  it — I  just  love  it!"  hug- 
ging it  close  to  her  arms ;  "that's 
what's  the  matter,  I  love  it  so  I  can't 
bear  to  give  it  up." 

"Give  it  up!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drew, 
-beginning  to  think  the  child  was  be- 
coming wild  with  joy, 

"I  must  give  it  up.  I  must  give  it 
to  Eliza.     I  promised  it." 

"How  could  you  promise  it  to  her? 
You  just  got  it  yourself." 

"Well,  you  see,  we  are  talking  about 
the  dolls  yesterday,  and  poor  Eliza 
had  always  longed  for  one,  and  I  said 
if  I  ever  got  one  I'd  give  it  to  her; 
so  that's  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

A  mist  crept  over  Mrs.  Drew's  eyes. 
"You've  always  longed  for  a  doll,  too," 
she  said. 

"Yes.  I  know  it,  but  I've  promised, 
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and  besides,  Eliza  is  a  cripple,  so  she 
needs  it  more  than  I  do." 

It  was  given  to  her,  and  with  it  came 
the  greatest  joy  of  her  poor  life.  She 
laughed  and  cried  in  her  delight ;  and 
then,  with  the  baby  doll  held  close,  she 
folded  her  thin  little  hands  and 
thanked  God. 

.V  few  days  later  Hazel  and  her 
mamma  called  on  the  Drews.  Hazel 
asked  to  see  the  babv  doll,  and  was 


surprised  to  hear  it  was  not  there.  She 
even  looked  hurt. 

"Come,  please."  said  Mollie,  jump- 
ing up  suddenly,  "I'll  show  you  where 
it  is.  I  gave  it  away;  but  it  wasn't 
because  I  didn't  love  it.  Please  don't 
likune  me." 

And  do  you  suppose  Hazel  blamed 
her?  (  )h,  no!  but  after  she  saw  Eliza 
with  the  doll  in  her  arms,  she  loved 
jMollie,  and  they  had  many,  many  good 
times  together. — Selected. 


"T  saw  a  furry  sc^uirming  thir^%f  ^J^^^r^^/  £, 
1    That  rested  on  a  tree,  W^"^ ^^'^^ 

A  great  lor^g  caterpillar  snake,  W      .    '       * 

Or well,  what  could  it  be? 

I  didr\'t  dare  to  pick  it  up . 

So  strange  a  beast  I  feared  ! 
We  travelers,"  seiid  little  Will , 

^e  wonders  wild  and  weird  ! "" 
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The  Rattlesnake. 

(Crotalus   lucifer.) 
By  Claude  T.  Barnes,  M.  S.  P.  R. 

nbcr  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  American   Ornithologists'   Union    etc. 


Few  scenes  of  the  animal  world. can 
so  completely  terrorize  the  mind  as 
that  of  an  unexpected  rattlesnake  sud- 
denly coiling  and  vigorous  rattling  in 
the  very  spot  where  the  foot  would 
next  have  trod.  Imagine,  again,  the 
horror,  the  agonizing  suspense,  a 
friend  of  mine  once  experienced  upon 
awakening  in  camp  and  finding  a  huge 
rattler  snugly  sleeping  on  his  breast ! 
Afraid  scarcely  to  breathe,  he  lay  still 
for  half  an  hour  until  his  partner  re- 
turned. 

There  are  twelve  species  of  rattle- 
snakes in  the  United  States  varying 
little  in  size  and  virulence ;  but  the 
Utah  specimen  is  known  as  the  Pacific 
rattlesnake  with  the  scientific  designa- 
tion indicated  above.  Rattlesnakes  as 
a  whole,  as  a  family,  are  called  "pit 
vipers"  (Crotalidse;  and  the  tiny  hole 
or  pit  on  each  side  of  the  face  between 
the  nostril  and  the  eye  is  the  surest 
indication  of  a  poisonous  snake  that  we 
have.  The  pit's  use  is  unknown 
though  Leydig  thought  it  to  be  an  or- 


gan of  the  "sixth  sense,"  whereby  the 
snake  is  able  to  appreciate  things  at 
a  distance  beyond  its  sight  or  hearing. , 

Long  curved  fangs  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  snake 
are  also  an  unfailing  indication  of 
venom,  more  reliable  than  the  rattlers 
themselves. 

At  best,  a  rattlesnake  is  ugly,  loath- 
some, terrifying,  and,  in  fact,  our  rat- 
tler (lucifer)  was  given  its  scientific 
name  on  account  of  its  diabolical  ap- 
pearance, even  though  it  is  faded  and 
not  so  lurid  in  color  as  those  from 
moister  regions. 

One  might  happen  upon  a  rattle- 
snake in  Utah  in  any  lonely  rocky 
neighborhood,  timbered  or  otherwise, 
where  the  altitude  is  five  thousand  feet 
or  more,  though  they  evidently  prefer 
places  like  the  vicinity  of  Strawberry 
Bridge,  Weber  Canyon,  and  the  high- 
er recesses  of  City  Creek,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

From  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
upper  jaw  of  a  rattlesnake  spring  two 
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unmovable  stout  fangs  which  fold 
backward  toward  the  palate  like  the 
blade  of  a  jack  knife  when  not  in  use. 
The  bones  of  a  snake's  head  are  so 
closely  jointed  by  means  of  elastic  lig- 
aments that  it  is  capable  of  swallowing 
a  prey  many  times  as  thick  as  its  own 
body. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  a 
cross  section  of  a  fang  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  poison  canal  is  a  deep  over- 
grown groove  on  the  front  side  of  the 
tooth.  By  means  of  a  hinge  joint  in 
the  upper  jaw,  the  fangs  can  be  erect- 
ed or  placed  horizontally  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  ready  to  strike,  though 
they  are  never  used  except  for  defense. 

Just  below  and  behind  each  eye  is 
a  venom  gland  which,  when  pressed 
upon  by  the  head  muscles  of  the  angry 
snake,  causes  the  venom  to  squirt  down 
the  canal  and  out  of  the  tip  of  the  fang. 

When  alarmed,  a  rattlesnake  at  once 
throws  its  body  into  a  coil  leaving  the 
tail  extended  sufficiently  to  permit  of 
incessant  vibration  of  the  rattles  and 
the  head  raised  enough  to  watch  de- 


velopments. The  neck  and  upper  body 
is  not  circled  but  rather  folded  abrupt- 
ly across  the  mass  of  coils  below.  Then, 
look  out !  While  thus  at  bay  in  an  at- 
titude of  singular  grace,  the  long  black 
tongue  is  frequently  protruded — a 
common  movement  among  all  ser- 
pents when  irritated.  Just  before  the 
blow,  the  snake  makes  a  hissing  sound 
caused  by  the  act  of  expiration. 

At  the  moment  of  striking,  the 
snake's  head  is  thrust  forward  for 
about  half  the  length  of  the  entire 
body — never  more — the  fangs  pene- 
trate the  flesh  of  the  victim,  and  then 
the  serpent  contracts  its  neck  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  drive  the  fangs  in 
deeper  still.  Relaxing,  it  then  en- 
deavors to  extract  itself,  and  if  the 
fangs  will  not  come  out,  it  shakes  its 
head  vigorously  from  side  to  side  like 
a  dog.  Many  people  have  mistaken 
this  to  be  madness.  If  the  fangs  still 
remain  hooked  the  snake  wrenches  so 
hard  that  they  break  off  to  be  replaced, 
later  by  a  new  pair. 

If  the  fangs  fail  to  strike  at  all,  t'.:c 
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poisnii  is  squirted  harmlessly  a  dis- 
tance of  six  feet  or  more  in  the  air. 

If  the  tail  of  a  headless  snake  is 
pinched,  the  grewsorne  bloody  stump 
will  fly  back  at  one's  hand  as  if  the 
reptile  were  whole.  Some  of  Dr. 
Mitchell's  friends  fainted  at  this  un- 
expected act ;  and  a  fellow  fisherman 
of  mine  was  several  days  getting  over 
the  shock  and  the  round  blood  spot  on 
his  shirt  bosom  where  he  was  struck. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacv  that  the  num- 
ber of  rattles  is  an  indication  of  age ; 
but  old  and  huge  snakes  have  at  times 
only  one  or  two  rings  and  a  variable 
number  are  added  each  year.  The 
greatest  number  of  rattlers  ever  found 
on  a  snake  is  twenty-five ;  but  fak" 
museums  and  shows  frequently  link- 
several  sets  on  one  snake's  tail. 

According  to  Dr. 'Floktistow,  a  rat- 
tlesnake's tail  makes  seventy-five  vi- 
brations, and  the  rattle  one  hundred 
and  ten  vibrations  per  second.  The 
purpose  of  the  rattles  is  probably  to 
call  the  se.xes  together  and  not  to  de- 
coy birds  by  imitating  locusts  nor  to 
warn  man  as  some  suppose.  Thus 
three  rattlers  came  to  the  assistance 
of  one  being  attacked  by  hogs. 


Some  report  having  seen  birfls 
charmed  by  snakes,  but  so  scantv  is 
the  evidence  that  no  scientific  conclu- 
sion has  yet  been  reached. 

The  young  of  rattlesnakes  are 
brought  forth  in  numbers  varving 
from  nine  to  twelve ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  young  wigglers  run  down 
their  mother's  throat  when  in  danger. 

Immunity  from  snake  poison  has  in 
some  cases  been  gained  by  inocula- 
tion with  the  weakened  venom,  as  in 
vaccination  for  smallpox ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  snakes  are  immime  to 
their  own  virus,  and  even  harmless 
snakes  are  uninjured  by  the  bite  o" 
poisonous  serpents.  King  snakes  and 
chain  snakes,  for  instance,  even  kill 
and  eat  rattlesnakes. 

In  winter  rattlers  hibernate  togeth- 
er. R.  L.  Davidson  informs  me  that 
in  the  early  days,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  rattlesnakes  were  killed  in 
one  day,  in  Humboldt  County,  Ne- 
vada, by  six  hundred  miners.  '  Many 
of  the  men  smashed  the  snake's  head's 
with  their  boots  after  having  permit- 
ted the  rei^tiles  to  fly  at  the  h°avv 
leather  soles. 


Walter  Chase's  Experience. 

B\  Annie  Malin 


"That  settles  it!"  exclaimed  Walter 
Chase,  angrily,  as  he  entered  the  room 
in  which  his  mother  sat  reading  her 
Bible.  "I'll  not  try  to  teach  a  Sunday 
Schn(il  class  again." 

"Why,  Walter,  what  has  happened?" 
questioned  his  mother,  in  surprise. 

"Everything  unpleasant  has  hap- 
pened," answered  Walter,  an  ugly 
frown  disfiguring  his  usually  pleas- 
ant countenance.  "John  Roberts  was 
impertinent,  and  the  other  boys  en- 
couraged him  in  his  impertinence,  and 
the  girls  did  nothing  but  giggle  and 
make  remarks.  I  am  perfectly  dis- 
couraged, and  shall  go  to  Brother  Ma- 
son with  mv  resignation  this  very  day." 


"But,  my  soq,"  said  Mrs.  Chase, 
gently,  "don't  be  too  hasty.  Think 
the  matter  over  and  you  may  see  it 
in  a  different  light.  It  was  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  Brother  Mason 
spoke  in  praise  of  your  work  in  the 
Sabbath  School,  and  I  was  so  proud 
of  my  son." 

"That  only  makes  it  more  discour- 
aging,'' replied  the  young  man,  "and 
to  make  matters  worse,  he  had  brought 
two  visitors  from  another  Stake  who 
wished  to  compare  my  class  with  theirs 
and  gets  points  from  it.  Think  of  it, 
n-other!  to  get  points,"  and  Walter's 
anger  blazed  forth  stronger  than  ever 
as  he  felt  again  the  Inuniliation  of  the 
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morning.  To  think  my  bovs  and  girls 
could  so  humiliate  me,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  visitors,  it  is  unbearable." 

He  strode  from  the  room  and  his 
mother  heard  him  mount  the  stairs  and 
enter  his  own  apartment,  shutting  the 
door  and  turning  the  kev. 

She  sighed  deeply  and  tried  to  re- 
sume her  reading,  but  finding  it  im- 
possible to  concentrate  her  mind  upon 
it,  she  closed  the  book  and  sat  deep 
in  thought. 

Presently  a  shadow  darkened  the 
window,  and  her  brother's  voice  broke 
the    silence,    saying   pleasantly : 

"What  are  you  dreaming  alx)Ut, 
Mary?" 

Mrs.  Chase  rose  gladly  to  welcome 
him,  "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Jack," 
she  said,  as  she  kissed  him,  "I  am 
troubled  about  Walter,  and  need  your 
advice." 

"Walter?"  said  Uncle  Jack,  in  sur- 
prise. What  in  the  world  has  Walter 
been  doing  to  cause  such  a  tone  as 
that?" 

Mrs.  Chase  told  him  of  Walter's 
trouble  with  his  class  and  waited  anx- 
iously for  her  brother's  opinion,  for 
Uncle  Jack  was  so  wise  and  strong 
that  his  advice  was  asked  upon  all  im- 
portant subjects,  his  sister  depending 
upon  his  judgment ;  for,  she  had  been 
a  widow  for  several  years,  and  had 
felt  the  responsibility  of  raising  her 
only  son  in  the  proper  manner.  .She 
seldom  failed  to  feel  comforted  an<l 
cheered  by  confiding  her  troubles  to 
him,  although  he  was  several  years 
the  younger. 

Walter  was  a  good  son,  but  was  in- 
clined to  be  hasty  in  both  action  and 
speech.  He  had  been  willing  to  take  a 
class  in  Sabbath  .School,  and  had  tried 
to  interest  the  class  in  the  lesson. 
He  thought  it  was  oiil\-  right  that 
the  boys  and  girls  should  appreciate 
his  endeavors  in  their  behalf,  by  being 
attentive  and  respectful,  and  such  had 
been  their  attitude  for  a  time,  and 
Walter  had  been  proud  of  his  success. 
Then  John  Roberts  and  one  or  two 
more  had  joined  the  class,  and  brought 


a  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of  unrest  and 
•'mpertinence,  which  so  often  comes  in 
to  spoil  a  model  class  and  discourage 
the  teacher. 

L'ncle  Jack  listened  attentively,  and 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  he 
said:  "Don't  worry,  Mary,  it  will  come 
out  all  right." 

"Piut  Jack,"  said  Mrs.  Chase,  trem- 
ulously— "If  he  gives  up  his  class  he 
will  give  up  Sunday  School  altogeth- 
er; I  am  afraid  he  will  drift  away  en- 
tirely if  he  does  that." 

Just  then  Walter  entered  the  room, 
hat  in  hand.  He  greeted  his  uncle  af- 
fectionately, for  he  admired  and  re- 
spected him  very  much. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Walter?" 
asked  his  mother,  as  he  was  about  to 
open  the  door. 

"Over  to  Brother  Mason's,"  replied 
the  young  man,  decisively,  and  at  the 
tone  his  mother's  heart  sank. 

"Suppose  we  talk  it  all  over  first, 
my  boy,"  suggested  Uncle  Jack. 
"Your  mother  has  been  telling  me 
vou  are  feeling  discouraged  with  your 
Sunday  School  work.'" 

"It  will  do  no  good  to  talk  it  over," 
asserted  Walter.  "I  have  gone  over 
the  matter  carefully,  and  I  have  made 
up  my  mind.  I  can't,  and  won't  put 
up  with  it  any  longer.  My  disci- 
pline is  broken  down,  my  method 
ridiculed.  I  would  not  endure  again 
the  humiliation  which  I  endured  tlijs 
morning  for  a  hundred  classes ;  and 
as  to  John  Roberts,  why  Uncle 
Jack,  I  really  feel  that  I  could  give 
him  a  good  sound  thrashing,  one  which 
he  would  never  forget.  I  have  tried 
to  have  patience  with  him,  thinking  he 
would  do  better ;  I  have  talked  to  him 
kindly  as  long  as  I  could.  Today  I 
threatened  tn  tell  his  parents,  arid  he 
laughed  in  my  fncc." 

"If  you  had  Ijcen  there  I  am  sure 
yon  would  not  1  lame  me,  Uncle  Jack. 
1  do  not  wish  to  cause  dissension,  and 
so  I  will  leave  the  class  to  someone 
wiser  than  I  am." 

"I  am  not  blaming  you,  but  pardon 
me  if  I  say  that  you  have  not  yet  the 
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right  spirit  of  tlie  Gospel,"  said  Uncle 
Jack,  kindly.  Walter  stared  at  him  in 
amazement. 

"Why,  Uncle  Jack,  how  can  you 
say  that?"  he  asked  in  surprise.  I 
put  my  heart  in  the  work  and  tried 
to  do  my  duty — what  more  could  I  do? 
I  took  pride  in  making  my  class  among 
the  best,  and  I  cannot  agree  with  you 
in  what  you  say." 

Uncle  Jack  laid  a  kind  hand  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder.  "It  is  true, 
my  boy,  you  have  not  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  but  you  are  not  alone 
in  that,  by  any  means.  In  your  anger 
at  the  humiliation  of  your  pride  and 
in  the  apparent  downfall  of  your  dis- 
cipline, which  you  thought  more  than 
ordinarily  good,  you  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  soul  of  one  of  God's  chil- 
dren is  in  danger,  grave  danger,  a 
danger  more  real,  perhaps,  than  you 
can  imagine." 

"Is  that  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel? 
Is  that  the  spirit  shown  by  the  Sa- 
vior ?  Did  He  study  His  own  feelings, 
and  think  of  His  pride  or  His  physical 
comfort  when  His  children  needed 
Him?  Did  He  forget  that  His  love 
and  forgiveness  were  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  those  who 
had  gone  astray?  Did  He  give  up 
teaching  the  truth  because  He  was 
held  up  to  ridicule?  What  if  your 
pride  is  humbled !  It  is  in  a  good 
cause." 

"Think  it  over,  my  boy,  and  pray 
over  it,  too;  don't  be  hasty.  No  doubt 
tile  visitors  understood  the  situation. 
\'ery  likely  they  had  sometime  been 
placed  in  the  same  position,  for  boys 
are  the  same  the  world  over;  among 
them  are  some  unruly  spirits." 

"Did  you  ever  have  such  a  boy  to 
contend  with?"  asked  Walter,  inter- 
ested in  spite  of  himself. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Uncle  Jack, 
with  a  twinkle  of  his  eye.  "I  did,  and 
the  worst  of  it  was,  the  boy  was  my- 
self." 

"Surely  you  were  never  such  a  boy," 
said  Walter,  in  amazement. 


"Yes,"  said  he,  gravely,  "and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  my  Sunday  School 
teacher  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  man 
I  might  have  become." 

"I  thought  you  were  always  a  mod- 
el," said  Walter,  and  Uncle  Jack 
smiled. 

"I  am  not  proud  of  my  story,"  he 
said,  "but  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  I 
was  not  really  vicious,  but  I  had  gotten 
in  with  a  crowd  of  boys  who  encour- 
aged me  in  a  sort  of  defiant  attitude 
which  I  took  toward  my  Sunday 
School  teacher.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  young  men  I  ever  knew,  and  in 
my  heart  I  admired  and  respected 
him. 

"Still  I  was  foolishly  proud  of  the 
position  I  held  among  the  boys,  and 
thought  more  of  their  admiration  than 
of  my  lessons.  At  last  I  wore  out 
the  patience  of  my  teacher,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  class  would 
be  better  without  me  in  it.  I  was 
really  ashamed  of  my  own  actions,  but 
of  course,  thought  I  would  be  a  cow- 
ard to  give  in.  He  talked  to  me  kind- 
ly, but  I  only  laughed  at  him  and  an- 
swered him  impertinently.  Through 
some  of  the  boys  my  father  heard  of 
it  and  gave  me  the  thrashing  I  richly 
deserved,  but  then  and  there  I  resolved 
to  leave  home.  It  doesn't  matter  now 
how  I  took  what  money  I  had  and 
went  by  train  as  far  as  I  was  able, 
nor  how  I  slept  in  stacks  and  almost 
starved  for  a  week  after  that.  I  stole 
a  ride  on  a  train  and  fell  in  with  a 
gang  of  really  bad  boys,  who  made 
me  believe  they  were  going  to  work 
in  a  certain  city,  and  that  if  I  liked  I 
could  go  with  them.  I  believed  them, 
and  looked  upon  them  as  ill-used  boys 
like  myself.  However,  when  we 
reached  the  city,  to  my  horror,  we 
were  all  arrested,  and  I  found  out  what 
it  was  to  be  judged  by  the  company  in 
which  I  was  found,  for  the  others  had 
been  guilty  of  robbing  a  house,  and 
I  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  gang. 
I  was  locked  up  over  night,  and  though 
sick  with  fright,  I  had  no  way  of  prov- 
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ing  my  innocence.  Then  some  of  my 
Sabbath  School  lessons  came  to  my 
mind,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees  and 
prayed   for   assistance. 

"Somehow  I  felt  comforted,  and 
soon  fell  asleep,  only  waking  when 
the  next  day  had  dawned.  Sometime 
later  I  was  told  that  someone  wanted 
to  see  me,  and  to  my  unspeakable  joy, 
in  walked  my  teacher.  He  had  blamed 
himself  for  my  foolish  action  in  leav- 
ing home,  and  had  followed  every 
■clue ;  disregarding  physical  discom- 
forts, he  had  managed  to  find  me.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  my  boy,  how  glad, I 
was  to  get  away  from  that  city.  I 
had  never  realized  how  much  love  a 
teacher  has  for  his  class  if  he  has  the 
right  spirit. 

"How  eloquently  he  talked  to  me, 
until  he  made  me  see  the  danger  I  had 
been  in;  not  only  the  danger  of  being 
locked  up  for  a  long  period,  but  the 
more  serious  danger  of  descending  to 
the  level  of  those  who  would  have  led 
my  soul  into  danger. 

"Well,  he  took  me  away  from  the 
place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  can 
tell  you  it  was  none  too  soon  to  suit 
me,  and  I  was  glad  to  reach  home  and 
friends  again.  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
do  enough  to  show  my  heart- felt  grati- 
tude to  my  teacher,  but  it  did  not  mat- 
ter very  much,  for  my  sister  made  am- 
ple amends  by  becoming  his  wife,"  and 
Uncle  Jack  laughed. 

"Yes,  Walter,"  he  concluded,  "that 
young  man  became  your  father,  and 
■you  are  very  much   like  him." 

Walter's  eyes  were  full  of  tears ;  he 
had  dearly  loved  his  good  father. 

"I  am  afraid  mv   father   would  be 


ashamed   of   me   today,"    he    said. 

After  a  few  moments,  he  said,  earn- 
estly, "Thank  you.  Uncle  Jack,  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  this  lesson." 

Then  he  again  took  up  his  hat,  but 
this  time  he  kissed  his  mother,  and 
said : 

"I  am  going  to  find  John  Roberts." 

Soon  afterwards  he  returned  ac- 
companied by  a  boy  whom  he  intro- 
duced to  his  uncle  and  mother  as 
"John  Roberts,  one  of  my  Sunday 
School  class." 

The  two  then  repaired  to  Walter's 
room  and  were  soon  heard  discussing 
the  treasures  which  Walter  had  collect- 
ed. 

Uncle  Jack  and  his  sister  exchanged 
happy  glances,  and  the   former  said  : 

"Bless  the  boy,  Mary,  he  is  very 
much  like  his  father." 

"Yes,"  was  her  reply,  "and  he  is 
like  his  uncle,  too." 

Uncle  Jack  laughed.  "You  always 
were  partial  to  your  brother,"  he  said. 

After  his  visitor  had  gone  home, 
Walter  told  his  mother  and  uncle  that 
he  had  been  trying  to  look  at  the  boy 
through  the  eyes  of  love  instead  of 
looking  for  faults,  and  had  really 
found  much  to  admire  in  him. 

"And  just  think  of  it,"  he  said;  "he 
was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  ask 
my  pardon  for  his  conduct,  when  I 
met  him  and  asked  him  to  forgive  my 
lack  of  patience.  You  should  have 
seen  his  face  then,"  he  concluded.  "I 
have  faith  in  him  now,  and  who 
knows  but  what  he  may  become  as 
good  a  man  as  you,  Uncle  Jack,  for 
I  believe  he  will  merit  my  faith." 

And  he  did. 


MORNING  MEDITATION. 

"That  day  is  lost  wherein  I  fail  to  lend 
A  helping  hand  to  some  wayfaring  friend ; 

But  if  I  show 
A  burden  lightened  by  the  cheer  I  send, 
Then  do  I  hold  the  golden  hours  well  spent. 
And  lay  me  down  to  sleep  in  sweet  content." 


The  Story  of  a  Beautiful  Spirit. 

By  J 'ail  Guard. 


"Now,  grandma,"  said  Margaret,  as 
she  nestled  comfortably  in  her  moth- 
er's   arms,    "please    tell    us    a    story." 

"Yes!, yes!"  eagerly  cried  the  other 
children,  "you  promised  to  tell  us  a 
new  one  when  you  came  again." 

Grandma  smiled  fondly  at  the  bright 
young  faces  and  dreamily  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  the  fire  which  glowed  in  the 
old-fashioned  grate,  she  began  : 

"A  long  time  ago," — 

"Please  grandma,"  interrupted  Mar- 
garet, "Please  begin  it  with,  'Once  up- 
on a  time.'  " 

"Very  well,"  responded  grandma  in- 
dulgently. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  country  be- 
yond the  clouds,  lived  a  beautiful  .Spir- 
it which  was  eager  to  come  to  earth  to 
live  a  mortal  life,  and  make  a  record 
for  itself  before  returning  to  its 
former  home.  Permission  being  grant- 
ed, in  due  time  it  came  to  earth  and 
found  a  body  in  which  to  dwell,  and 
the  place  to  which  it  came  was  in  a 
far  country  beyond  the  great  ocean. 

"The  body  in  which  this  Spirit  found 
an  abiding  place  was  in  the  form  of  a 
tiny  infant. 

"Unfortunately  for  the  beautiful 
Spirit,  this  body,  through  no  fault  of  its 
own,  was  neither  beautiful  nor  per- 
fect, and  so  the  Spirit,  although  large 
and  beautiful  itself,  was  obliged,  as 
long  as  it  lived  upon  the  earth,  to  in- 
habit this  body,  and  in  consequence 
suffered  much  unhappiness  while  the 
]ionr  body  was  often  racked  with  pain. 

"The  Spirit  saw  about  it  on  all  sides 
the  bodies  inhabited  by  other  spirits ; 
l>odies  which  were  Ijeautiful  and 
strong  and  it  often  felt  that  the  Heav- 
enly Father  from  which  it  had  come 
was  unmindful  of  it. 

"It  longed  for  sympathy  and  love 
but  nianv  of  tl'.ose  by  whom  it  was 
surrounded  regarded  the  unattractive 
body  with  a  feeling  of  repulsion,  for 
human  beings  are  apt  to  look  at  the 


outward  form  instead  of  recognizing 
the  lovely  Spirit  within. 

"And  as  it  began  to  realize  this  the 
poor  Spirit  withdrew  more  and  more 
within  itself  and  suffered  silently. 

"After  a  time  it  began  to  look  for 
consolation  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  nature  was  more  kind,  and  it  re- 
sponded to  the  love  of  the  Spirit  and 
tnit  forth  its  best  efforts  to  brighten 
the  life  of  the  sufferer. 

"When  the  weak  hands  cultivated 
the  warm  earth  and  planted  the  tiny 
seeds  and  tender  plants  they  seldom 
failed  to  respond  to  the  loving  care 
bestowed  upon  then-. :  becoming  beau- 
tiful and  bright  they  filled  the  hearts 
of  many  people  with  joy  as  they  passed 
by,  and  the  beautiful  Spirit  was  hap- 
pier than  ever  before. 

"So  the  years  went  by  and  the  weak 
hands  kept  on  doing  what  work  they 
were  able  to  do.  for  there  were  many 
little  duties  to  perform  in  the  family 
to  which  the  frail  body  belonged,  and 
many  were  the  acts  of  kindness  done 
there  and  elsewhere,  for  it  was  willing 
though  weak. 

"So  between  the  duties  to  perform 
and  cultivating  the  flowers,  which 
were  its  chief  pleasure,  it  was  kept 
employed.  And  then  a  wonderful 
thing  happened. 

"The  loving  Father  caused  a  mes- 
sage to  be  sent  to  the  family  and  their 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  beauties  of 
that  message,  and  they  could  see  it 
was  from  God.  So  they  accepted  it 
with  thankful  hearts. 

"This  message  taught  them  that  the 
Gospel  had  been  restored  to  the  earth 
and  the  beautiful  Spirit  in  the  weak 
body  heard  it  and  believed  it. 

"From  that  time  there  was  a  new 
happiness  for  the  Spirit,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  family  left  the  old 
home  where  they  had  lived  so  long, 
and  crossing  the  great  ocean,  they 
ji)urnc\c<l    to    a    distant    valley    sur- 
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rounded  by  lofty  mountains  and  there 
made  themselves  a  new  home. 

"Then  the  Spirit  was  happier,  the 
weak  hands  still  worked,  and  people 
often  saw  the  little  form  bending 
among  the  plants  and  shrubs ;  but  they 
saw  only  the  bent  form  and  few  seemed 
to  realize  that  within  it  was  a  warm 
heart  that  lingered  for  love  and  appre- 
ciation. 

"Then  the  Spirit  gradually  grew 
more  sensitive  to  the  sights,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  which  it  received, 
and  after  a  time  it  grew  bitter,  and 
then  changes  came,  and  some  rela- 
tives and  friends  were  called  back  to 
the  spirit  world,  while  others  occu- 
pied with  their  own  affairs  grew  in- 
different, until  very  few  remained  who 
took  any  interest  in  it,  and  these  did 
not  fully  realize  the  sadness  of  it. 

"But  the  weary  little  Spirit  knew 
that  this  life  is  not  all,  and  had  hope 
and  faith  that  sometime  it  would  lay 
down  the  weak  body  and  rise  as  a 
beautiful  soul. 

"And  so,  one  day,  when  the  poor 
body  had  endured  all  it  was  able  to 
endure,  the  All-wise  Father  sent  an 
angel  down  to  earth,  and  the  angel 
touched  the  poor  little  sufferer  gent- 
ly, and  said  "come,"  and  then  the 
beautiful  Spirit  which  had  been  wait- 


ing for  the  summons,  broke  loose  from 
the  poor  weak  body  and  after  one  last 
look  upon  the  wornout  body  and  hum- 
ble surroundings,  it  turned  a  glorified 
face  toward  the  shining  towers  of  the 
Heavenly  City  and  was  wafted  to  a 
new  home,  where  there  awaited  many 
friends  and  relatives  to  welcome  it. 

"Instead  of  the  tiny  house  there 
was  a  beautiful  mansion  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  it,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  mar  its  hayjpiness. 

"Instead  of  the  worn-out  body  there 
was  a  new  one  without  one  sign  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  mortal  tabernacle, 
and  among  the  purified  souls  the  beau- 
tiful Spirit  at  last  was  free  and  happy." 

By  the  time  grandma  had  finished 
the  story,  little  Margaret  was  sound 
asleep,  but  blue-eyed  Isabel  said  sob- 
erly, "What  a  pity,  grandma,  that  the 
people  didn't  find  out  about  the  beau- 
tiful Spirit  inside." 

"Yes.  dear,"  said  grandma  grave- 
\y.  but  remember,  there  are  others  yet 
to  be  discovered,  for  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  spirits  occupy  the  frailest 
bodies." 

"Well,  thgn,"  said  Isabel,  "I  irit?nd 
alwavs  to  be  lookine  for  them  so  as  to 
help  make  them  happier  while  th'-y  are 
here." 

And  grandma  said  tenderly,  "That 
is  right  my  child,  God  help  you  to 
find  them." 


ff 
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PERSEVERANCE. 

It  is  related  of  Tamerlane  that,  when  closely  pursued  by  his  eneroies, 
he  took  refuge  in  a  ruined  building,  where,  left  to  his  solitary  musings,  he 
espied  an  ant  tuggng  and  striving  to  carry  a  single  grain  of  corn.  His 
unavailing  •fforts  were  repeated  sixty-nine  times,  and  at  each  brave  at- 
tempt, as  soon  as  he  reached  a  certain  projecting  point,  he  fell  back  with 
his  burden,  unable  to  surmount  t;  whm  lo!  the  seventieth  time  he  bore 
away  his  spoil  in  triumph,  and  left  the  wondering  h;ro  reanimated  and 
exulting  in  the  hope  of  future  victory. 

Orison  Swett  Marden 
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The  "Terror. 


Bv  W.  A.  M. 


In  the  southern  part  of  Utah  lived 
a  poor  widow  and  her  son.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  wild  and  reckless  youth,  fre- 
(|uently  getting  into  trouble  and  caus- 
ing his  mother  much  sorrow.  He  was 
considered  the  terror  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lived.  The  Bishop  of  the 
ward  and  his  counselors  met  one  eve- 
ning to  consider  his  case.  They  de- 
cided, provided  the  young  man  was 
ageeable,  to  send  him  to  the  Brigham 
Young  College  at  Provo.  They  had 
two  objects  in  this :  first,  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and,  second,  to  reform  him.  They 
offered  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  tu- 
ition. 

When  the  proposition  was  submitted 
to  the  young  man  and  his  mother  they 
accepted  it,  and  in  due  time  the  form- 
er was  enrolled  among  the  students 
at  the  Brigham  Young  College.  One 
look  at  him  convinced  his  school-mates 
that  he  was  a  fellow  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  He  came  to  school  with  his 
books  under  his  arm  and  a  six-shooter 
in  his  hip  pockei.  He  did  not  take 
kindly  to  his  new  environment.  He 
felt  like  a  young,  wild  colt  being  tamed 
and  trained  to  work  in  harness. 

He  had  been  in  school  about  a  week 
when  he  "broke  out"  and  had  a  row 
with  his  teachers.  The  latter  went  to 
Superintendent  Maeser  and  apprised 
him  of  the  actions  of  the  incorrigible, 
and  recommended  that  he  be  dismis.sed 
immediately.  Brother  Maeser  sat  in 
silent  meditation  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  he  said :  'Go  back  and  bear 
with  him  a  little  longer.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  poor  widow  ;  she  is  hoping 
and  praying  that  some  day  he  will  lie 
led  to  see  the  folly  of  the  course  he  is 
nursuing  and  turn  round  and  begin  to 
lead  a  new  life.  She  has  written  me 
several  letters  concerning  him,  plead- 
ing with  me  to  try  to  save  him.  I  have 
promised  her  that  I  will  do  my  best, 
and  I  shall  keep  my  promise.  Give 
him  another  chance." 


The  teachers  returned  to  their 
classes  to  carry  out  the  advice  of  their 
master.  But  they  utterly  failed  in 
their  eflforts  to  bring  the  bold  and  de- 
fiant spirit  under  control.  At  the  end 
of  another  week  they  were  in  their 
master's  room  again,  laying  before  him 
two  propositions.  One  of  them  was 
that  he  dismiss  the  young  man  at  once ; 
the  other,  if  he  refused  to  do  so,  they 
would  immediately  tender  their  resig- 
nations. 

"He  is  a  terror,"  said  one  of  the  in- 
structofs ;  "we  have  tried  our  best  but 
can  do  nothing  with  him." 

"Send  him  to  me,"  said  Brother 
Maeser. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  young  man 
entered  the  principal's  room. 

"Did  you  send  for  me?"  he  asked  in 
angry,  insubordinate  tone  of  voice. 

"I  did,"  replied  the  able  instructor ; 
"I  have  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that 
you  leave  this  institution  tomorrow." 

"All  right,"  replied  the  daring  youth, 
and  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Brother 
Maeser  awoke  from  his  slumber.  His 
thoughts  at  once  turned  to  the  way- 
ward young  man  whom  no  one  had 
been  able  to  control,  and  who  was  go- 
ing to  be  expelled  from  the  college  that 
day.  He  thought  of  the  poor  widow 
and  of  her  pleadings  with  him  to  try 
and  save  her  boy.  Arising  from  his 
bed,  he  knelt  down  and  laid  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Lord.  This  was  the 
substance  of  his  prayer : 

"Dear  Father,  there  is  a  young  man 
in  our  school  that  we  are  unable  to 
handle.  We  have  tried  our  best  and 
have  failed.  If  there  be  any  way  by 
which  we  can  save  him,  make  it  known 
unto  us,  and  we  will  give  to  Thee  the 
praise,  the  honor  and  the  glory." 

"I  failed  to  derive  any  satisfaction 
from  my  petition,"  said  Elder  Maeser 
afterwards,  "and  I  concluded  that  the 
Lord  had  also  given  him  up." 

About   ten   o'clock  the   next   morn- 
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ing,  as  Brother  Maeser  sat  in  his  of- 
fice, a  knock  was  heard  at  his  door. 
"Come  in,"  he  called,  and  the  "black- 
sheep"  entered. 

"Well,"  said  the  president  of  the 
institution,  "what  do  you  want?" 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head 
and  asked,  "Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a 
moment.  Brother  Maeser?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  latter. 

"With  choking  voice  the  young  man 
said,  "You  are  not  going  to  turn  me 
out  today,  Brother  Maeser,  are  you? 
Won't  you  give  me  one  more  chance?" 

Jumping  to  his  feet  and  stretching 
out  his  arms  to  the  wayward  youth 
the  loving  teacher  exclaimed  :  "Come 
to  my  arms,  my  boy;  God  bless  you. 


I  will  give  you,  not  one  chance,  but 
a  thousand  chances."  And  the  mas- 
ter and  pupil  fell  on  each  other's  necks 
and  wept. 

That  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
young  man's  life.  He  applied  himself 
with  such  diligence  to  his  studies  that 
more  than  once  Brother  Maeser  had  to 
warn  him  against  overworking  him- 
self. 

"What  became  of  him?"  you  ask. 
The  last  time  we  heard  of  him  he  was 
acting  as  counselor  to  the  Bishop  who 
some  years  before  had  written  to 
Brother  Maeser  to  take  him  out  of  his 
ward.  He,  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
others,  lives  today  to  bless  the  mem- 
ory of  Karl  G.  Maeser. 


Two  Men  in  the  Making. 

Bv  R.  A.  A.  R. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
NEW  HOPE  FOR  PARLEY. 

It  was  the  cool  afternoon  of  an  early 
spring  day.  The  tall  cottonwood  tree 
that  grew  by  the  little  log  schoolhouse 
had  put  on  leaf  buds,  and  green  tufts 
were  showing  here  and  there. 

The  schoolhouse  door  opened,  and 
Miss  .'X.lma,  followed  by  Parley  Dem- 
ing,  came  out. 

"So  you  understand  the  problem 
now?"  she  queried. 

"It's  as  clear  as  daylight  now,"  he 
replied. 

They  walked  on  a  little  way. 

"What  occupation  are  you  going  to 
follow  when  you  are  older.  Parley?" 
she  asked  abruptly. 

"Oh,  I  ain't  good  for  nothin' !" 

"That's  right.  Parley,  if  you  say 
'isn't'  instead  of  'ain't,'  "  laughed  Miss 
Alma.  "I  know  you're  not  good  for 
nothing,  and  yoii're  a3so  good  for 
something." 

"Not  in  grammar,  anyway ;  you  can't 
dispute  that,"  cried  Parley,  good-na- 
turedly. 


"What  do  you  want  to  be,  at  least?'-' 
|)ersisted  his  teacher. 

"Oh,  farming  and  cattle  raising's 
good  enough  for  me  if  I  take  my 
choice.  But  ma  says  a  farmer  hain't 
nobody — I  mean,  'isn't  anybody.'  " 

"That  all  depends  on  the  man.  Par- 
ley. If  a  man  is  really  worth  any- 
thing, he  can  be  a  farmer  and  be  some- 
thing at  the  same  time.  Nowadays 
farming  is  becoming  a  science.  If 
people  only  knew  it,  farming  fur- 
nishes more  opportunity  for  many- 
sided  development  than  anything  else, 
almost.  Just  give  me  a  chance  to  get 
a  strong  self-supporting  young  farm- 
er!" 

Parley  thought  about  a  young  man, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  in  connection 
with  Miss  Alma,  and  wondered  if  he 
was  a  farmer,  but  he  was  too  polite 
to  say  so.  Instead  he  said,  "  'Course, 
too,  a  man  has  to  live  in  the 'Country 
to  be  a  farmer." 

"Ah,  but  'God  made  the  country, 
and  man  made  the  city.'  Have  you 
iieard  it?  Show  me  a  neat  little  house 
like  your  father's  with  four  or  five 
acres  of  farming  land;    then    a    city 
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house  with  lawn  and  flowers  even  in 
front  and  a  back  3'ard  big  enoug'h  for 
a  clothesHne.  I'll  take  the  land,  with 
room  to  grow,  room  for  flowers,  or- 
chards, birds,  bees,  and  oh !  gracious 
me,  I  never  could  stand  it  to  be  crowd- 
ed." 

''Well,  I  believe  I  feel  that  way  my- 
self, but  then  I'd  like  to  see  the  city. 

"Oh,  certainly,  and  a  successful 
farmer  or  cattleman  will  have  money 
enough  to  take  a  trip  occasionally.  I 
think  you  would  be  successful,  very 
successful." 

''I  don't  know  why,  as  dull  as  I  am." 

"Ah,  but  you  are  earnest,  and 
strong,  and  hea,lthy.  Many  a  boy 
that  is  brighter  than  you  in  his  studies 
,vill  linger  while  you  pass  him,  if  you 
a'e  what  I  think  you.  Many  a  bright 
bey  wastes  his  energy  in  loafing.  Some 
even  take  up  with  the  tobacco  habit, 
or  other  bad  habits  that  rob  their  na- 
tural powers,  until  they  must  see  a 
stead)  boy  like  you  pass  by  them  and 
get  w^ealthy  and  happy." 

They  had  reached  Coulter's  gate, 
and  were  talking  there.  Parley's  face 
expressed  appreciation  of  Miss  Alma's 
good  opinion. 

"Go  on.  Parley,"  she  said,  as  she 
turned  toward  the  house,  "don't  get 
discouraged.  You  will  succeed  or  I 
miss  my  guess." 

The  light  of  hope  and  courage 
shone  from  Parley's  eyes,  as  he  made 
his  way  across  the  cornfield  toward 
home. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  HOME  RECEPTION. 

Something  unusual  is  going  on 
in  the  newly  painted  little  frame  house 
at  the  turn  of  the  road.  It  is  the  fall 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  old  trees  have 
showered  down  their  leaves  in  piles  all 
over  the  <loi;ir  yard.  Walter  has  the 
rake,  and  Willis  the  broom.  They 
are  carrying  them  off  in  the  wheel- 
barrow. Here  comes  Isabella  out  of 
the  house  with  a  steaming  kettle 
and  a  big  brass  bucket.     What  is  she 


about?  .\h  !  here  is  Laurence  turning 
the  corner.  He  has  two  fat  chickens 
by  the  legs.  Into  the  bucket  they 
go  as  Isabella  pours  the  steaming  wa- 
ter in. 

"Now,  what  can  I  do?"  asked  Wil- 
lis, turning  half  way  round  on  his  heel, 
and  back  again. 

"Oh,  get  some  potatoes  out  of  the 
cellar,"  returned  Isajjella. 

"I'll  peel  them,  too,"  he  cried,  with 
a  lively  hop,  skip,  and  jump  around 
the  corner. 

"What  a  cracker  jack  to  help  he  is !" 
smiled  Isabella,  "but  it's  easy  to  work 
today." 

"Oh,  Isabella,  are  they  fat  ?  These 
turkeys  are  birds!"  It  was  Sister 
Deming's  voice  from  within — a  won- 
derfully buoyant  voice. 

"No  doubt,  ma.  These  chickens  are 
birds,  too,  as  far  as  I  can  tell."  Isa- 
bella's tone,  too,  was  an  upward  note 
of  joy. 

And  here  is  Tressa  at  the  parlor 
window,  shaking  a  dust  cloth.  "Not 
much  of  a  cook,  but  a  sweeper  and 
duster  not  to  be  sneezed  at,"  so  she 
said. 

"That's  Dean  Coulter  coming 
through  the  gate  with  something  un- 
der a  cloth.  "Cream  cake,"  said  she 
to  Sister  Deming.  "Seems  to  me  I 
remember  Fred  was  fond  of  it." 

"Dear  me !  how  good  everyone  is !" 
exclaimed  Sister  Deming,  with  a  trem- 
or in  her  voice.  "It  just  takes  a  day 
or  two  to  repay  anyoine  for  three 
years  of  sacrifice.'' 

"I  fancy,  though,"  remarked  Dean, 
"that  you  won't  want  to  send  him  on  a 
mission  again  right  away." 

"If  I  once  catch  sight  of  him,  I'll 
not  let  him  step  outside  of  the  house 
for  a  month,"  declared  the  mother. 

So  here  was  the  secret — the  Mis- 
sionary's return ! 

.A.nd  where  are  Parley  and  Hyrum? 
Ilyrum  is  in  the  house  turning  the  ice 
cream  freezer  between  the  times  that 
he  gets  up  and  walks  to  the  window 
to  see  if  the  buggy  is  in  sight.  Parley 
and  Fred  are  expected  to  arrive  some 
time  in  the  afternoon,  bv  whicli  time 
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it  is  probable  that  all  the  relatives  and 
friends  in  Hillburg  will  have  gathered 
at  the  Demings ! 

Bang !  It  was  the  porch  door  that 
shut.  Hyrum  was  speeding  down  the 
road  to  the  gate,  followed  by  all  his 
younger  brothers, — Laurence,  Walter, 
Willis,  and  Edgar.  At  the  gate  Hy- 
rum halted  for  breath,  and  in  a  most 
authoritative  fifteen-year  old  voice,  de- 
manded, "What  do  all  you  kids  want 
to  hurry  so  for?  He's  not  near  here 
yet.  All  you  can  see  is  his  dust."  Not 
one  of  the  boys  heeded,  but  all  kept  on 
as  fast  as  they  could. 

Sister  Demiiig  had  dropped  the  oven 
door  on  the  roasting  turkey,  and  stood 
motionless  in  the  doorway,  with  her 
hands  still  holding  her  apron  as  if  to 
keep  from  burning  her  hand.  Broth- 
er Deming  had  come  up  to  the  house, 
and  now  stood  in  the  sunny  yard,  shad- 
ing his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
road. 

Isabella  and  Tressa,  with  springing 
haste,  had  reached  the  porch,  as  the 
buggy  came  through  the  gate  loaded 
down  with  Deming  boys. 

That  handsome  young  man  sitting 
up  in  front  with  a  curling  brown  mous- 
tache!— was  that  the  twenty-one  year 
old  Fred  Deming,  who  went  away 
three  years  ago?  Yes,  the  frank  blue 
eyes  were  the  same.    It  was  he. 

Brother  Deming  advanced  with 
broad  strides.  Sister  Deming  came  out 
of  her  apparent  trance,  and  father  and 
mother  stood  together  ready  to  em- 
brace their  son.  Words  would  have 
been  poor  tools  to  express  their  full 
joy,  and  none  were  spoken  till  Fred 
had  greeted  them  all.  It  was  then 
that  he  could  tell  his  happy  mother 
how  glad  he  was  that  she  was  as 
young  as  ever  (as  if,  even  if  she  were 
old,  she  would  not  have  been  young 
on  this  day!)  But  he  was  obliged  to 
remark  that  Isabella  was  certainly  old- 
er; that  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  is 
quite  an  advance,  that  having  grown 
so  much  taller  he  could  hardly  have 
recognized  her  but  for  that  mole  un- 
der her  chin,  although,  of  course,  none 


but  a  brother  would  think  of  looking 
past  the  roses  and  dimples  to  find  it. 
And  Tressa,  he  must  say  she  had  aged, 
too.  Then  followed  comments  on 
Parley's  manlike  size,  and  Hyrum's 
slender  "beanpole"  form,  and  each  one 
in  turn ;  and  how  father  was  making 
ends  meet,  the  farm  work,  and  so 
forth. 

Sister  Deming  finally  remembered 
the  turkey  that  must  surely  be  getting 
tough  by  this  time.  Fred  followed 
her  into  the  kitchen,  and  demanded  to 
assist  in  preparing  dinner,  by  perform- 
ing such  tasks  as  stirring  gravy,  and 
basting  turkey.  He  was  not  a  bit 
tired,  having  slept  soundly  the  night 
before. 

This  was  the  signal  for  all  the  oth- 
ers who  were  not  busy,  or  who  could 
carry  their  work  with  them,  to  get  in- 
to a  neighborhood  with  that  part  of  the 
house.  Brother  Deming  himself 
leaned  his  tall  form  against  the  door 
frame.  And  conversation  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  dinner  preparations. 

The  company  were  there  long  be- 
fore the  repast  was  ready,  but  nobody 
cared  for  that.  Everyone  was  glad 
to  see  jolly  Fred  home  again.  Every- 
one was  ready  to  assist  while  chatting 
and  chaffing  merrily.  There  was  no 
formality,  not  even  in  the  hearty  hand- 
shaking. 

It  was  a  sumptuous  repast  thev  sat 
down  to,  occupying  a  number  of  tables, 
and  seats  having  to  be  improvised  of 
chairs,  boards,  and  comforters,  to  ac- 
commodate them  all. 

After  dinner  it  was  desired  that 
Fred  speak  to  the  assembled  friends. 
There  was  only  good  will  in  the  faces 
of  all  before  him  as  he  spoke. 

"I  believe,  brethren  and  sisters," 
said  he,  "that  today  is  the  happiest 
day  I  have  ever  spent.  I  cannot  ex- 
press the  satisfaction  I  feci  to  receive 
such  a  welcome  at  home. 

"I  am  thankful  that  I  have  per- 
formed my  mission ;  yet  when  I  first 
got  to  those  lonely  islands  away  out 
there  in  the  Pacific,  I  should  have 
right-about  faced  and  returneil  on  the 
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ship  that  took  me  there,  had  I  not  be- 
Ueved  it  was  God's  will  that  I  re- 
main. I  remember  well  the  day,  when 
the  boat,  rocking  from  side  to  side, 
brought  me  to  land.  On  the  shore 
above  me  my  first  introduction  to  the 
islands  was  the  sight  of  the  black  body 
of  an  almost  naked  native.  His  ap- 
pearance was  too  horrible  to  describe, 
with  his  eyes  peeled  up  with  savage 
tattooing. 

"But  I  stayed,  and  I  conquered  my 
disgust,  with  the  aid  of  my  brother 
laborers  and  the  natives  themselves.  I 
left  behind  many  a  dark-skinned  face 
that  I  should  be  happy  to  see  again. 

"When  we  think  of  a  mission,  we 
think  of  expounding  the  principles  of 
our  faith.  But  out  there  we  had  to 
teach  them  cleanliness  before  religion. 
We  had  to  tell  them,  for  instance,  not 
to  drink  the  stagnant  water  that  had 
stood  in  their  jugs  for  days,  but  to  dip 
it  fresh  from  the  stream  that  flowed 
close  by.  Fancy  them,  ditty,  for  they 
never  thought  of  washing  themselves, 
sitting  round  a  great  dish  of  'poi  poi," 
everyone  dipping  in  his  fingers,  licking 
them  off,  and  then  repeating  the  pro- 
cess. And  they  are  very  hospitable,  al- 
ways asking  the  Elders  to  eat  with 
them.  You  can  imagine  what  we  had 
to  go  through. 

"But  we  learned  to  eat  even  'poi  poi' 
when  it  was  made  clean,  and  we  ate 
breadfruit,  bananas,  and  all  tropical 
fruits.  Yet,  whenever  a  ship  came  in, 
we  were  always  on  hand  for  a  piece 
of  white  bread.  I  never  knew  that 
bread  was  so  good,  but  we  have  proven 
it  to  be  more  palatable  than  any  con- 
fection that  was  ever  made. 


"Those  people  were  like  children  to 
teach  and  very  kind  in  disposition, 
many  of  them.  We  believe  they  have 
a;!vanced  through  our  efforts,  and  we 
rejoice  to  have  opened  the  mission. 

"I  have  now  a  trunk  full  of  inter- 
esting things  from  the  islands,  which 
you  will  enjoy  looking  at  more  than 
hearing  me  talk.  You  may  also  taste 
some  'poi  poi,'  for  I  have  brought  two 
bottles  of  it." 

Then  Fred  proceeded  to  carry  out 
his  promise,  after  the  trunk  had  been 
brought  in  and  opened. 

There  were  shells,  shells,  shells, 
large,  small,  smooth,  rough,  rounded, 
star-shaped,  pointed,  long  short,  white, 
grey,  brown,  pink,  speckled,  striped, 
blue-tinted,  such  a  collection  as  none 
there  had  ever  seen  before ;  there  were 
pink  and  white  corals ;  a  necklace  of 
porpoise  teeth  considered  highly  beau- 
tiful by  the  natives;  seaweeds,  ferns, 
grasses,  pressed  flowers ;  baskets,  co- 
coanut  vessels ;  a  stone  battleaxe,  a 
war  club ;  hideous  small  stone  images ; 
native  cloth  and  clothing;  bamboo, 
scented  woods;  and  many  other 
things  both  curious  and  instructive. 

The  people  of  Hillburg  spent  a 
memorable  day. 

It  was  Parley  and  Hyrum,  who  put 
all  the  relics  back  in  the  trunk  after 
the  rest  had  gone  home.  They  were 
two  of  six  Deming  boys,  who  felt  a 
great  pride  in  their  oldest  brother. 
They  were  two  of  many,  who  would 
have  been  pleased  if  sleep  could  have 
been  left  out,  while  they  listened  all 
night  and  all  day  to  Fred's  account  of 
the  islands. 

(to  be  continued.) 


POWER. 


I  took  a  piece  of  plastic  clay 
And  idly  fashioned  it  one  day. 
And  as  my  fingers  pressed  it  still, 
It  moved  and  yielded  to  my  will. 

I  came  again  when  days  were  past, 
The  bit  of  clay  was  hard  at  last. 
The  form  I  gave  it,  still  it  bore, 
But  I  could  change  that  form  no  more. 


I  took  a  piece  of  living  clay. 
And  gently  formed  it  day  by  day, 
And  molded  with  my  power  and  art, 
A  young  child's  soft  and  yielding  heart. 

I  came  again  when  years  were  gone. 
It  was  a  man  I  looked  upon; 
He  still  that  early  impress  wore, 
And  I  could  change  him  never  more. 

— Selected. 


Mothers'  Corner. 


SOME   GOOD   OLD   RULES. 

To  get  a  wrong  thought  out  of  the 
mind,  put  in  a  noble  one.  To  dispel 
darkness  let  in  sunshine.  To  drive  out 
bad  temper,  teach  self-control.  These 
are  good  old  rules  that  many  people 
never  seem  to  reach  or  understand. 

Scolding  a  child  rarely  helps  along 
an  inch.  It  belongs  to  the  past  deeds 
done  and  over  with.  Inspiring  a  child 
tells  for  miles  ahead.  It  belongs  to 
the  present  deed  and  the  long  future. 
It  belongs,  also,  to  the  most  deep  and 
complete  power  of  a  mother  over  her 
child.  The  mother  who  has  under- 
stood, who  has  inspired  her  boys  and 
her  girls,  is  never  outgrown,  never 
superseded  by  newer  affections. 

The  thought  of  her  remains  the 
fundamental  one,  to  the  very  end  of 
life.  This  is  the  power  that  every 
mother  longs  for — and  the  power  that 
she  can  and  ought'  to  have  if  she  is 
wise  enough  to  hold  earnestly  to  the 
Vest  things  for  her  child. 


TACT   .\ND   FRIENDLINESS. 

A  lady  who  possesses  an  indefinable 
charm  of  manner  came  to  New  York 
one  August  day. and  established  her- 
self for  a  time  in  a  hotel  which  shel- 
tered a  good  many  families.  She  said 
to  me:  "When  I  met  people  and 
bowed  to  them  with  a  pleasant  good- 
morning  they  looked  at  me  with  freez- 
ing stares  or  else  gave  me  a  snippy  lit- 
tle nod  and  walked  on  as  if  I  were  a 
freak.  I  simply  could  not  stand  it.  I 
have  never  been  used  to  staying  three 
weeks  among  decent  people  and  having 
nobody  to  talk  to.  Yet  my  advances 
were  coldly  repelled.  However,  I  was 
not  discouraged.  One  evening  I  en- 
tered the  large  reception  room  with  my 
knitting.  I  was  making  a  most  beau- 
tiful shawl  in  a  most  beautiful  stitch 
and  in  rainbow  colors.  I  had  thrown 
over  my  black  dress  a  white  scarf  and 
I  seated  mvself  directly  in  the  middle 


of  the  room,  under  the  ch.-jidelier  and 
began  to  work  on  my  shawl.  My 
dear,  in  fifteen  minutes  every  woman 
in  that  room  was  at  my  side.  First 
one  came  saying  diffidently :  'May  I 
look  at  your  work?"  then  another  fol- 
lowed, and  another,  and  before  the 
evening  was  over  we  were  all  chatting 
like  old  acquaintances.  I  know  every- 
tody  in  the  house  now." 

I  can  fancy  this  lovely  woman  with 
her  silver  hair  and  her  benign  face  and 
her  air  of  queening  it  wherever  she 
goes,  sitting  there  a  conquerer,  with 
her  weapons  only  tact  and  knitting 
needles.  Back  of  it  though  was  genu- 
ine liking  for  people  and  a  rare  gift  of 
social  leadership  which  any  of  us  might 
be  glad  to  cultivate. — Margaret  E. 
Sangster. 

A   TRANQUIL    HEART. 

Who  does  not  love  a  tranquil  heart, 
a   sweet-tempered    balanced    life?      It 
does   not  matter   whether   it   rains   or 
shines,  or   what  misfortunes  come  t'j 
those   possessing   these   blessings,    for 
they    are    always    sweet,    serene    and 
calm.    The  exquisite  pose  of  character 
which  we  call  serenity  is  the  last  les- 
son of  culture ;  it  is  the  flowering  of 
life,  the  fruitage  of  the  soul.     It  is  as 
precioiis  as  wisdom,  more  to  be  desired 
than   gold.      How   contemptible   mere 
money    wealth    looks    in    comparison 
with  a  serene  life,  a  life  which  dwells 
in  the  ocean,  as  it  were,  of  truth,  be- 
neath the  waves,  beyond  the  reach  of 
tempests,  in  the  eternal  calm !     How 
many  people  we  know  who  sour  their 
lives,  who  ruin  all  that  is  sweet  and 
truly  beautiful  by  explosive   tempers, 
who   destroy   their  pose   of  character 
by  making  bad  blood !     In  fact,  it  is  a 
(luestion  whether  the  great  majority  of 
people  do  not  ruin  their  lives  and  mar 
their  happiness  In'  lack  of  self-control. 
How  few  people  we  meet  in  life  who 
are  well  balanced,  who  have  that  ex- 
c|uisite  poise  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  finished   character! 


Seed  Thoughts  for  Boys. 


SUCCESS  IN   LIFE. 

Some  boys  will  pick  up  a  good  edu- 
cation in  the  odds  and  ends  of  time, 
which  others  carelessly  throw  away,  as 
one  man  saves  a  fortune  by  small  eco- 
nomies, which  others  disdain  to  prac- 
tice. What  young  man  is  too  busy 
to  get  an  hour  a  day  for  self-improve- 
ment? 

You  will  never  "find"'  time  for  any- 
thing. If  you  want  time,  you  must 
take  it. 

If  a  genius  like  Gladstone  carried 
through  life  a  little  book  in  his  pocket 
lest  an  unexpected  moment  should  slip 
his  grasp,  what  should  we,  of  com- 
mon abilities,  resort  to,  to  save  the  pre- 
cious moments  from  oblivion  ? 

"Nothing  is  worse  for  those  who 
have  business  than  the  visits  of  those 
who  have  none,"  was  the  motto  of  a 
Scottish  editor. 

Drive  the  minutes  or  they  will  drive 
you.  Success  in  life  is  what  Garfield 
called  a  question  of  "margins."  Tell 
me  how  a  young  man  uses  the  little 
ragged  edges  of  time  while  waiting  for 
meals  of  tardy  appointment,  after  his 
day's  work  is  done,  or  evenings — what 
opportunity — and  I  will  tell  you  what 
the  man's  success  will  be.  One  can 
usually  tell  by  his  manner,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wrinkles  in  his  forehead  or 
the  expression  of  his  eyes,  whether  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  his  time 
in  good  advantage  or  not. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  posssesions 
is  time ;  life  itself  is  measured  by  it. 
The  man  who  loses  no  time  doubles  his 
life.     Wasting  time  is  wasting  life. 

Some  squander  time,  some  invest  it, 
some  kill  it.  That  precious  half-hour  a 
day  which  many  of  us  throw  away, 
rightly  used,  would  save  us  from  the 
ignorance  which  mortifies  us,  the  nar- 
rowness and  pettiness  which  always  at- 
tend exclusive  application  to  our  call- 
ings. 

Four  things  come  not  back — the 
spoken  word,  the  sped  arrow,  the  past 


life,   and  the  neglected  opportunities. 
— Success. 

A  boy's  target. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  there  were 
no  birds,  man  could  not  live  on  the 
earth,  and  yet  cases  much  like  the  fol- 
lowing, reported  by  the  Daily  Sentinel 
of  Fairmount,  Minnesota,  are  con- 
stantly noticed  by  observing  people. 
The  boy  with  a  rifle  or  a  gun  is  often 
thoughtless  and  careless. 

A  mother  dove  had  been  the  target 
of  some  small  boy.  The  bullet  had 
passed  through  her  breast,  and  had 
left  her  only  strength  enough  to  flut- 
ter homeward  and  reach  the  nest, 
where  a  half-grown  fledgling  awaited 
her  coming. 

Dying,  she  had  snuggled  up  against 
her  little  one,  her  life-blood  pulsing 
out  over  her  own  white  breast  and 
against  that  of  her  young.  And  there, 
with  eyes  staring  wide,  she  breathed 
her  last,  and  the  fledgling  starved, 
and  then  froze.  The  two  were  found 
with  their  heads  pressed  together  as 
in  a  last  embrace. 

The  owner  of  the  dove-house 
brought  them  down-town  just  as  they 
rested  in  the  nest,  and  the  sight  and 
the  suffering  of  which  it  spoke  were 
enough  to  melt  the  hardest  heart. 

The  boy  with  the  rifle  may  cause  a 
like  tragedy  again,  and  many  times. 

DO   YOU   DO   THESE   THINGS? 

It  is  bad  manners  to  make  remarks 
about  the  food  at  dinner. 

To  talk  about  things  which  only  in- 
terest yourself. 

To  contradict  your  friends  whert 
they  are  speaking. 

To  grumble  about  your  home  and 
relatives  to  outsiders. 

To  say  smart  things  which  may  hurt 
some  one's  feelings. 

To  dress  shabbily  in  the  morning 
because  no  one  will  see  you. 
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To  be  rude  to  those  who  serve  you, 
either  in  shop  or  at  home. 

To  think  first  of  your  own  pleasure 
when  you  are  giving  a  party. 

To  refuse  ungraciously  when  some- 
"body  wishes  to  do  you  a  favor. 

FORGET    .AND    REME.MP.ER. 

Forget  each  kindness  that  yoii  do 

As  soon  as  you  have  done  it : 
Forget  the  praise  that  falls  to  you, 

The  moment  you  have  won  it ; 
Forget  the  slander  that  you  hear 

Before  you  can  repeat  it ; 
Forget  each  shght.  each  spite,  each  sneer, 

Whenever  you  may  meet  it. 

Rememher  every  kindness  done 

To  you,  whate'er  its  measure ; 
Remember  praise  by  others  won 
And  pass  it  on  with  pleasure. 

Remember  every  promise  made 

And  keep  it  to  the  letter; 
Remember  those  who  lend  you  aid 

And  be  a  grateful  debtor. 

V.\LIE  OF  A  .SCIIOni.   D.W. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  every 
■day  in  school  is  worth  ten  dollars  add- 
«cl  to  the  capitalized  valuation  of  a 
toy's  life,  which  is  pretty  good  pay 
for  going  to  school.  And  I  have  heard 
Mr.  James  Mapes  Dodge,  son  of  the 
story-teller,  say  that  a  schoolboy's  val- 
ue at  sixteen  is  $3,000,  which  is  just 
about  what  he  has  cost,  but  that  three 
years  in  trade  school  increases  that  to 
$12,000,  which  is  over  twelve  dollars 
a  day  for  each  additional  day  at  school 
after  sixteen. — W.  B.  Forbush. 

GOOD  ME.ASURE. 

Governor  Hughes  gave  this  advice 
to  the  boys  of  Troy,  New  York,  one 
Sunday  afternoon : 

"Put  a  little  more  in  the  measure 
than  you  need  to;  give  a  good  basket- 
ful of  fruit  and  don't  simply  have  a 
little  display  on  top.  Give  a  little 
more  work  than  you  are  asked  to  give 
and  it  will  show  on  the  one  hand  that 
you  are  unpurchasable,  and  on  the  oth- 
er hand  that  you  esteem  it  an  honor  to 
give  more  than  is  required  at  vour 
hands." 


STUDY  THE  BIBLE. 

"A  youth  of  seventeen  should  inti- 
mately know  the  English  Bible.  He 
should  know  it  as  literature  quite  aside 
from  its  religious  teaching.  He  should 
know  it  from  having  had  it  read  to  him 
from  his  earliest  years,  and  from  read- 
ing and  studying  it  himself.  One  who 
grows  up  without  this  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  masterpiece 
of  all  literature  is  without  something 
for  the  loss  of  which  nothing  can  com- 
pensate, and  which  nothing  can  re- 
place." This  is  the  judgtnent,  not  of 
a  minister,  but  of  a  great  literary  au- 
thority.— Western  Christian  Advocate. 

A    LITTLE    GENTLEMAN. 

A  small  boy  was  at  a  table  where 
his  mother  was  not  near  to  take  care 
of  him,  and  a  lady  next  to  him  volun- 
teered her  services. 

"Let  me  cut  your  steak  for  }'nu," 
she  said,  "if  I  can  cut  it  the  way  you 
want  it,''  she  added,  with  some  de- 
gree of  doubt. 

"Thank  you,"  the  boy  responded,  ac- 
cepting her  courtesy ;  "I  shall  like  it 
the  way  you  cut  it,  even  if  you  do  not 
cut  it  the  way  I  like  it." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

HIDING  FROM   GOD. 

A  teacher  once  held  up  a  vase  of 
water,  in  which  a  gold-fish  was  swim- 
ming about,  and  said  to  the  children 
before  him,  "See  this  fish  hide.  Do 
you  see  hiin  now  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  children  .shouted. 

.\.nd  as  the  fish  moved  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  question,  "Do  you  see  him 
now?"  was  repeated,  to  call  forth  the 
same  eager  reply,  "Yes,  sir." 

"Can't  he  hide  from  you?''  asked 
the  teacher. 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"Why?" 

"Because  we  see  through  the  glass." 

"So,"  said  the  teacher,  "God  sees 
right  through  our  hearts.  We  cannot 
hide  froin  Him." 


Seed  Thoughts  for  Girls. 


ONLY     MOTHER. 

Only  mother!  She  won't  care  if 
we  leave  her  alone ;  she  doesn't  mind. 

Only  mother !  She  hasn't  had  any- 
thing" new  this  vear.  But  it  is  differ- 
ent with  her ;  she  is  old  and  you  are 
voung'.  Of  course  it  is  natural  that 
you  should  want  frills  and  ruffles ;  she 
doesn't  care  for  them. 

Onlv  mother!  She  wouldn't  enjoy 
the  picnic.  Besides,  she  hasn't  time 
to  go ;  there  is  work  to  be  done.  She 
told  you  so.  ^^'hy,  bless  her,  she  had 
"lots."  rather  stav  at  home  and  fin- 
ish that  weeding  in  the  garden.  Didn't 
she  say  so? 

Only  mother !  Her  hat  is  out  of 
stvle,  but  that  isn't  the  reason  she 
didn't  go  to  church  Sunday.  She 
lauehs  at  stvle  and  doesn't  care  if  her 
clothes  are  dingv  and  faded.  Didn't 
she  tell  you  so  onlv  Saturdav? 

Only  mother !  It  isn't  necessary  to 
go  down  again.  Mother  won't  mind 
the  forgotten  good-night.  You  would 
feel  hurt  if  vou  were  forgotten,  but 
mothers  are  different,  somehow.  They 
don't  care  about  little  things. 

And  so  mother  sits  alone.  She 
wears  a  calico  gown.  Mother  doesn't 
care  for  ruffles.  She  enjoys  weeding 
more  than  nicnics.  She  loves  faded 
clowns  and  old-fashioned  bonnets.  She 
isn't  sensitive;  she  doesn't  care  if  she 
is  forgotten. 

Sf^.  too,  often,  mother  has  a  corner 
in  the  familv,  a  corner  all  her  own, 
and  one  from  which  she  seldom  moves, 
but  from  which  she  scatters  the  bless- 
ings that  are  hers  to  give. 

Too  often  mother  is  "different, 
somehow,"  and  husband  and  children 
believe  it,  accept  it — until  she  is  gone. 
In  too  many  homes  mother  is  a  part 
of.  and  still  not  of,  the  family  circle. 

Strange  as  it  mav  seem,  sons  and 
daughters  think  that  mother  does  not 
feel  as  thev  do,  does  not  care  as  they 
do,  is  not  hurt  as  they  are  hurt.  But 
some  dav  when  their  own  hairs  are 
gray  and  they  have  sons  and  daugh- 


ters of  their  own,  and  the  sweet,  pa- 
tient face  of  mother  comes  to  them 
across  the  years,  then  will  they  know 
that  mother  was  not  different. 

Then  they  will  know  that  though 
her  lips  smiled,  her  heart  bled.  That 
though  her  tongue  spoke  lightly,  her 
soul  was  filled  with  dread. 

That  though  the  thoughtless  ones 
believed  she  did  not  care,  her  heart 
was  seamed  with  scars  and  her  pillow- 
was  wet  with  secret  weeping.  Oh. 
remember  that  mother  does  care ;  that 
in  her  love  she  wishes  others  to  for- 
get her  needs ;  she  wishes  others  to> 
go,  to  dress,  to  be  gay.    But  she  cares. 

Mother  is  not  different :  she  feels, 
she  suffers ;  she  can  weep :  she  can  be 
gay. 

TWO  LITTLE  M.MDS. 

Little  Miss  Nnthing-to-do, 

Is  fretful  and  cross  and  so  blue ; 

And  the  light  in  her  eyes 

Is  all  dim  wlien  she  cries 
And  her  friends,  they  are  few,  oh.  so  few; 

.\nd  her  dolls,  they  are  nothing  but  saw- 
dust and  clothes, 

Whenever    she    wants    to    go    skating    it 
snows. 
And   her   friends,   they   are   few.   oh,   world 

askew, 
I  wouldn't  be  I  ittle   Miss  Nolhing-to-do, 

Now  true, 
I  wouldn't  be  Little  Miss  Nothing-to-do, 

Would  you  ? 

Little  Miss  Busy-all-day 

Is  cheerful  and  happy  and  gav ; 

She  isn't  a  shirk. 

For  she  smiles  at  her  work. 

And  romps  when  it  jomes  time  to  play. 

Her   dolls   they  are   princesses   blue-eyed 
and  fair, 

Slie  makes  them  a  throne  from  a  rickety- 
chair, 
.^nd  evervthing  happens  the  jolliest  way, 
I'd  sooner  be  Little  Miss  Busy-all-day, 

.^nd  stay 
As  happy  ?s  she  is  at  work  or  at  play, 

I  say. 

EN\'Y. 

Envv  is  one  of  the  meanest  of  al! 
the  passions.  It  is  alike  offensive  in 
th'^  =ight  of  God  and  man.     It  is  not 
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only  an  unreasonable,  but  a  malignant 
spirit.  It  looks  with  the  eye  of  hatred 
upon  a  sister,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  she  either  is,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  a  special  favorite  of  prov- 
idence. If  this  hateful  passion  ever 
rises  in  your  breast,  banish  it  as  one 
of  the  worst  enemies  of  your  happi- 
ness, your  character  and  your  soul. 


SMILE    ,\XD    WAIT. 

One  of  the  hardest,  and  yet  one  of 
the  most  useful  lessons  we  can  ever 
learn  is  to  smile  and  wait  after  we 
have  done  our  very  best. 

It  is  a  finely  trained  mind  that  can 
struggle  with  energy  and  cheerfulness 
toward  the  goal  which  he  cannot  see. 
A  great  many  people  can  smile  at  dif- 
ficulties who  cannot  wait,  who  lack 
patience :  but  the  woman  who  can 
both  smile  and  wait,  if  she  has  that 
tenacity  of  purpose  which  never 
turns  back,  will  surely  win.  The  fact 
is,  large  things  can  only  be  done  by 
optimists.  Little  successes  are  left  to 
pessimistic  people  who  cannot  set  their 
teeth,  clench  their  fists,  and  smile  at 
hardships  or  misfortunes  and  patiently 
wait. 

Smile  and  wait — there  are  whole 
volumes  in  this  sentence.  It  is  so  much 
easier  for  most  people  to  work  than 
to  wait. 


T.-\KE    TIME    TO    BE    .\LONE. 

There  come  times  when  it  is  mbst 
blissful  to  be  alone,  for  it  means  a 
(|uiet  time  to  think  over  your  life,  and 
whether  what  you  are  doing  is  right  or 
wrong.  It  means  deciding,  with  your- 
self as  judge  and  jury,  whether  the 
words  that  you  have  spoken  have  been 
the  right  ones  at  the  right  times.  It 
means  the  deciding  that  which  is  good 
to  be  done,  and  the  planning  it  out  so 
entirely  that  you  are  urged  on  by  an 
inward  spirit  of  grace  to  do  the  deed 
which  seems  just.  It  does  not  mean 
the  wasting  of  time  in  idle  thoughts, 
though  it  may  mean  closing  your  eyes 
and  having  some  day-dream  of  future 
happiness.  This  making  good  dreams 
realities  is  a  possibility,  but  we  can't 
have  the  dream  unless  we  have  the 
little  times  alone  when  we  can  think 
out  how  the  heart  can  beat  for  the 
right,  how  the  brain  can  work  well  for 
its  realization. — Ruth  Ashmore. 


L.WING  HOLD  ON   POWER. 

When  you  happen  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  temptation,  lift  up  your 
heart  in  prayer,  and  thus  put  yourself 
afresh  in  God's  keeping.  That  was 
Daniel's  way  ;  the  way  of  all  the  saints  ; 
a  sudden  lifting  of  the  heart  to  God, 
and  lo !  divine  power  was  with  them. 
God  is  ever  ready  to  hear  the  crv  of 
those  that  call  upon  Him ;  and  His 
answer  comes  with  the  cry.  To  im- 
plore is  to  receive  strength. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 


Bv  Ruth  Estcllc  IVcbb. 


A  little  nest,  a  little  egg, 
A  haopy  little  bird, 

A  little  love,  a  little  song. 
The  sweetest  ever  heard, 

A  little  bov,  a  little  stone, 
A  flutter  and  a  fall. 


A  broken  egg,  a  wounded  bird, 
And  that  was  all. 

But  God  on  high,  with  an.xious  eye 
On  creatures  one  and  all. 

Looked  down  with  pain,  to  see  one 
slain, 
However  small. 


Little  Stories  for  Little  Children. 


DAVID  AND  JONATHAN. 

Rattle-ty-bang !  Rattle-ty-bang !  Rat- 

tle-ty-bang! 

Down  from  the  scafifold  in  the  barn 
came  a  perfect  shower  of  boards.  They 
struck  the  floor  with  a  terrible  noise, 
and  it  did  seem  to  tlie  scared  httle 
boys  sitting  on  the  big  beam  as  if  the 
sound  must  be  heard  at  least  a  mile 
off.  If  not  as  far  as  that,  surely 
grandmother  would  hear  it  at  the 
house,  and  come  running  down  to  see 
what  joey  and  Ted  were  doing. 

And  why  were  they  fearful  that 
grandmother  would  come  ? 

just  because  one  of  the  boards  had 
struck  the  top  of  the  nice  coop  which 
stood  on  the  barn  floor  and  tipped  it 
over,  so  that  the  old  hen  and  all  her 
little  ones  went  fluttering  ouc  every- 
where. 

When  Joey  and  Ted  went  to  grand- 
mother to  ask  if  they  might  play  in 
the  barn  that  day,  she  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  best  or  not.  The 
barn  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  for 
boys  to  play  in,  sure  enough,  but,  after 
all,  it  is  not  quite  safe  for  boys  that 
try  to  do  too  many  tricks,  as  Joey 
sometimes  did.  But  Ted  had  come  on 
a  visit  for  the  day ;  and  Joey  was  "just 
as  sure"  that  they  would  do  nothing 
wrong,  if  only  they  might  go  down  to 
the  big  barn  and  have  a  good  time. 

Grandma's  heart  was  young,  in  spite 
of  her  white  hair;  and  she  remem- 
bered some  things  that  grandmas 
sometimes  forget.     So  she  said : 

"And  you  won't  touch  the  chickens 
in  the  coop?  You  know  they  are  just 
little  ones,  and  they  are  such  dear 
little  thing's  ?  We  would  not  want  any- 
thing to  happen  to  them." 

The  boys  were  sure,  and  away  they 
went.  They  tugged  a  lot  of  boards 
clear  up  to  the  high  scaffold  to  make 
a  house  of.  It  was  hard  work,  but 
they  knew  it  would  pay  for  all  the 
tugs  if  they  could  once  get  them  up 
there.  And  now  they  were  ready  to 
begin  building. 


How  could  they  know  that  that  one 
board  in  the  floor  of  the  scaffold  would 
slip  at  the  end  and  let  their  boards  all 
down?  How  it  did  make  their  little 
hearts  ache  to  see  the  pieces  of  boards 
go  rattling  down! 

For  a  minute  or  two  they  sat  there 
peeping  down  at  the  ruins  below.  Witli 
great  cries  of  fear  the  little  chicks  were 
running  here  and  there,  while  the  old 
hen  was  trying  so  hard  to  call  them 
together  under  her  wings  once  more. 

vVhat  could  Joey  and  Ted  do  now? 
They  wondered  if  they  ever  could 
catch  the  chickens  and  put  them  back 
in  the  coop. 

"Let's  try  it,  Joey.  I  can  catch  chick- 
ens any  day!" 

But  while  they  were  making  their 
plans,  all  at  once  the  big  door  opened, 
and  there  stood  grandmother.  All 
over  her  face  was  the  sure  sign  of 
wonder  as  she  saw  that  her  baby  chick- 
ens were  in  trouble.  What  could  pos- 
sibly have  done  it? 

t'or  a  moment  or  two  the  little  boys 
sat  away  up  there  on  the  beam  as  still 
as  mice.  If  they  didn't  stir,  maybe 
grandma  would  not  know  it  was  they 
who  had  done  it  all. 

All  the  time  Ted's  heart  was  telling 
him  that  that  was  not  just  right.  Had 
not  he  been  the  one  that  was  to  blame  ? 
If  he  had  not  been  there,  surely  Joe}' 
would  not  have  had  this  terrible  thing 
happen  to  him. 

Pretty  soon  he  slipped  his  arm 
about  Joey's  neck,  and  whispered,  "I'm 
going  to  tell  grandma,  Joey!" 

"What?"  asked  Joey,  in  the  same 
low  voice. 

"I'll  tell  you,  Joey!" 

Then  his  little  voice  piped  out  feebly 
from  the  scaffold:  "It  was  me,  grand- 
ma !  You  won't  blame  Joey,  will  you  ? 
The  boards  fell  down  and  tipped  the 
coop  over,  but  Joey  wasn't  to  blame 
— not  a  bit !" 

"Nor  Ted,  either,  grandma!  'Twas 
me,  and  I'm  awfully  sorry!  But  we'll 
catch  'em  all,  and  so  don't  you  worry !" 

And  down  they  both  climbed,  those 
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little  boys,  so  true  to  each  other ;  and 
before  they  did  a  single  thing  toward 
looking  for  the  chickens,  grandmother 
gathered  her  dear  ones  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  them, .  saying  something  about 
David  and  Jonathan.  They  did  not 
•  understand  all  about  it  then,  but  they 
will  some  day,  and  so  will  you  who 
read  this  story. 

Jamie's  "trouble." 

Jamie's  home  was  a  pleasant  one. 
He  had  everything  for  his  comfort, 
and  the  most  loving  and  tender  of  par- 
ents, who  knew  how  to  make  a  happy 
home  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this  lit- 
tle Jamie  had  a  great  "trouble." 

His  mamma  had  told  him  that 
everybody  needed  to  have  some  trial 
to  awaken  and  develop  the  powers  of 
hope  and  faith  that  lie  dorment  in  the 
breasts  of  all  God's  children ;  but  that 
when  their  faith  was  strong  enough 
to  fully  trust  their  heavenly  Father, 
and  they  would  ask  Him  earnestly, 
He  would  sometimes  take  the  trial 
from  them. 

It  was  of  this  that  he  had  been 
thinking  very  seriously  of  late.  He 
told  himself  that  now  that  he  was  six- 
years  old  and  had  had  the  "trouble" 
such  a  long  time,  and  now  that  he 
had  learned  such  faith  and  trust  that  it 
was  perhaps  time  to  ask  his  Father  in 
heaven  to  take  the  "trouble" — as  he 
always  called  it — entirely  away. 

Of  course  he  had  prayed,  by  his 
mother's  gentle  direction,  that  the 
"trouble",  might  be  made  more  easy 
and  that  they  (for  it  belonged  to  the 
whole  family),  might  be  able  to  bear 
it  without  bitterness  but  instead  learn 
from  it  lessons  of  love,  hope,  faith, 
charity,  patience  and  endurance.  How- 
ever, he  now  considered  that  thev  had 
perhaps  had  it  quite  long  enough  and 
he  resolved  to  ask  the  Lord  that  very 
dav  to  take  it  from  them. 

Many  little  boys  Jamie's  age  would 
not  have  recognized  in  this  any  trou- 
ble nor  realized  very  much  about  it, 
but  then  Jamie  was  not  quite  like  most 
boys  for  his  heart-ache  was  not  for 
himeslf  at  all  but  for  his  mother. 


Ever  since  he  could  remember  any- 
thing his  dear  gentle  mamma,  whom 
he  loved  very  devotedly,  had  lain  up- 
on a  bed  of  pain.  Never  had  she  been 
able  to  take  part  in  their  lively  games 
or  join  them  in  their  summer  outings 
that  he  loved  so  well ;  and  her  suf- 
fering was  so  great  at  times  that  it 
was  almost  more  than  he  could  en- 
dure to  witness.  And  this  was 
Jamie's  great  trouble.  On  the  day  that 
he  decided  to  pray  for  his  motlier''-, 
complete  recovery  he  did  not  confide  in 
her  as  he  usually  did,  but  was  silent 
and  self-absorbed  all  day. 

When  he  said  his  prayers  at  her 
bed-side  that  evening  he  somehow  had 
not  the  courage  to  make  his  request 
before  her  so  he  promised  himself  that 
he  would  wait  until  he  was  alone. 

After  the  good-night  kiss  he  patted 
her  hand  and  smoothed  it  gently  and 
as  he  lingered,  the  little  mother  en- 
quired : 

"Has  my  little  son  anything  to  tell 
me  tonight?" 

"A — no,"  answered  Jamie,  "er — - 
not  yet,  Fll  tell  you  something,  though, 
sometime,  but  you  can  trust  me  now 
and  wait  can't  you,  mamma?"  he  add- 
ed innocently  imitating  her  own  meth- 
od, at  which  she  smiled  much  amused. 

"Of  course,  I  can  trust  my  big  boy," 
she  said  indulgently,  and  he  went  hap- 
pily off  to  bed.  Though  before  he 
could  frame  a  prayer  for  his  heart's 
flesire  his  baby  eyes  had  closed  lan- 
guidly and  he  was  in  the  land  of  nod. 

Near  mid-night  he  awoke  startled 
by  an  awful  sound :  it  was  his  mother 
sobbing  and  moaning  in  an  agony  of 
pain.  He  was  out  of  his  bed  in  an  in- 
.t^tant. 

"O,  mamma,"  he  cried  in  great 
fright,  "are  you  having  a  bad  spell?" 

"Yes,  oh  what  shall  I  do  without 
help.  Dear  me !  if  your  papa  were  only 
here  !"  wailed  the  desperate  woman. 

"Mamma,"  said  the  boy  his  sen- 
sitive spirit  full  of  sympathy,  "is  there 
no  earthly  help  I  can  get  for  you?" 

"No,  child,  there  is  no  one  near  to 
help  me,"  she  cried. 

"Mamma,"    began    the    lad    in    an 
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awed  whisper  coming  close  to  the  bed. 
Mamma,  dear,  God  is  always  near  to 
help  you  and  will  He  not  hear  me  as 
well  as  papa?" 

"Yes,  dearest,"  answered  his  moth- 
er, calmed  by  his  manliness  and  cour- 
age, and  reassured  by  his  faith. 

Quietly  he  knelt  beside  her  bed  and 
innocently  laid  his  hands  upon  her 
head  as  he  had  seen  his  papa  do  and 
then  he  prayed.  His  words  were  few 
and  his  voice  low,  but  God  heard  him 
and  that  moment  took  little  Jamie's 
"trouble"  away. 

When  he  arose  from  his  knees,  the 
night,  which  had  been  stormy  and  dark 
seemed  calmed,  too,  and  the  moon 
pushing  out  from  behind  a  black  cloud 
revealed  the  little  fellow  standing  there 
gazing  with  faith-lit  eyes  at  his  be- 
loved mother. 

"You  are  going  to  get  all  well  now 
mamma,"  he  said  firmly  but  quietly. 

The  grateful  woman  reached  out 
her  arms  and  clasped  him  to  his  breast. 

"You  blessed  boy!"  she  cried,  "my 
pain  is  all  gone  and  I,  too,  know  that 
I  am  going  to  get  quite  well. 

And  so  she  did. — Ida  Stewart  Peay. 

hanschen's  story. 

There  is  a  country  that  is  as  flat  as 
the  palm  of  yptir  hand  when  you 
spread  it  out.  The  sea  once  flowed 
over  a  great  deal  of  that  country,  but 
the  people  when  the  tides  were  low 
fenced  out  the  sea  with  big  walls  of 
earth  and  planks  and  stones. 

Of  course,  it  took  a  long  time  to 
make  all  those  great  walls,  and  now 
they  are  covered  with  grass  and  trees, 
and,  inside  them,  there  are  fields  and 
farms  and  houses  and  streets  and 
many  people. 

But  always  the  sea  beats  upon  the 
outside  walls  of  the  dikes,  so  the  Dutch 
people  who  live  there  have  to  be  very 
careful  and  watch  their  walls,  lest  the 
water  should  soak  through  in  a  weak 
place,  and  loosen  the  stones,  and  sweep 
away  the  dikes,  and  flood  the  fields, 
and  drown  the  people. 

In   that    country   lived    a,  little   boy 


called  Hanschen  :  Hanschen  is  Dutch 
for  little  John.  Hanschen  was  very 
fond  of  playing  in  the  boats ;  which 
would  have  been  all  right,  only  the 
boats  generally  had  some  water  in 
them  and  that  wet  Hanschen's  shoes. 

Hanschen  was  too  little  to  take  off 
his  own  shoes,  so,  when  the  water 
spoiled  them,  his  papa  had  to  buy  new 
ones  for  him. 

Now  Hanschen's  papa  knew  that 
there  were  a  great  many  things  that 
he  could  buy  with  the  money  that  he 
had  to  spend  for  shoes,  so  he  asked 
Hanschen  not  to  play  in  the  boats. 

Hanschen  told  his  papa  he  would 
not,  except  when  there  was  someone 
there  to  take  off  his  shoes. 

One.  day  Hanschen  came  home  from 
school  with  his  shoes  soaking  wet.  The 
family  lived  in  the  country  and  Han- 
schen had  to  walk  a  very  long  way  to 
school. 

When  Hanschen's  papa  saw  how 
wet  his  shoes  were,  he  said,  "Now 
Hanschen,  you  have  been  playing  in 
the  boats  again.  I  shall  have  to  pun- 
ish you." 

But  Hanschen  .said,  "No,  papa.  I 
have  not  been  playing  in  the  boats  at 
all." 

"Why  Hanschen !''  said  his  papa, 
"you  must  have  been.  See  how  wet 
your  shoes  are !" 

"No,"  said  Hanschen,  "I  haven't 
been  near  the  boats  at  all." 

Hanschen's  papa  was  very  angry, 
because  he  really  thought  poor  Han- 
schen was  saying  what  was  not  true. 

But  Hanschen  was  not  that  kind  of 
a  boy. 

"Well,"  his  papa  said,  "how  did  you 
get  your  shoes  so  wet?" 

"I  got  them  wet  crossing  a  little 
stream." 

"Hanschen,"  said  his  papa,  "you 
must  not  say  such  things ;  there  isn't 
any  stream  between  our  farm  and  the 
school." 

Poor  Hanschen  began  to  cry.  "I 
did  truly  get  wet  crossing  the  stream, 
and  there  was  truly  a  stream,  papa." 

Just  then  Hanschen's  mamma  came 
in    and    asked    what    was   the   matter. 
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When  she  heard,  she  said,  "I  didn't 
think  Hanschen  would  say  anything 
that  isn't  true.  Mavbe  he  means  a 
puddle." 

"No,"  said  Hanschen's  papa,  "for 
it  is  sea  water.  I  can  see  the  salt  dried 
on  the  shoes  and  it  smells  of  sea  wa- 
ter, too." 

"Well,"  said  Hanschen's  mamma, 
"Hanschen  never,  never  says  anything 
that  isn't  true,  and  he  said  he  would 
not  play  in  the  boats,  and  now  he  says 
he  did  not.  Maybe  there  really  is  a 
stream  that  we  don't  remember,  and 
maybe  the  salt  on  his  shoes  is  only 
some  old  salt  coming  out  from  the 
time  they  got  wet  before.  Wait  a  bit, 
I'm  going  to  see!" 

So  she  went  off  on  the  way  to 
school.  She  had  hardly  got  out  of 
sight  of  the  house  when  she  began  to 
scream,  "The  dike,  the  dike !  the  sea 
has  broken  through !"  And  she 
screamed  and  screamed  till  many  peo- 
ple came  running  and  saw  the  little 
stream    soaking    through    the    grass. 


They  followed  it  up  till  they  found 
where  it  was  leaking  through  the  dike, 
and  drove  big  trunks  of  trees  down 
into  the  dike — and  so  kept  out  the  sea. 

If  his  mamma  had  not  believed  Han- 
schen and  gone  to  look,  the  sea  would 
have  made  the  hole  bigger  and  bigger 
in  the  night,  until  the  waves  came  in, 
and  flooded  the  country  and  drowned 
the  people,  too. 

After  that,  I  think  that  if  Hanschen 
had  said  a  cable  car  had  chased  him 
upstairs,  the  people  would  have  said, 
"We  don't  see  how  that  could  be,  but 
if  Hanschen  says  it  did,  it  must  be 
so!" 

The  Little    Dreamer. 

A  little  boy  was  dreaming 

Upon   his   nurse's   lap, 
That  the  pins  fell  out  of  all  the  stars 

And  the   stars   fell   into  his   cap. 

So  when  the   dream  was   over, 
•     What  did  that  little  boy  do? 
Why,  he  went  and  looked  inside  his  cap. 
And  found  it  wasn't  true. 

—Nursery  Nonsense. 


^^1^^^    ■ 

HIDING  FROM  PAPA. 


Pinky -A\^MKV 

LIP!  clap!  went  the 

and  behold,  a  Pinky- Winky  Pitcher! 

Pinky  and  Winky  were  the  two  dear 

fC  little,^,  twin  W^>  ^^  at    Sunny  hill. 


//   w^Pi    wore  a'    rAt      on  the  left  side 


of  her  head,  and    ^>%  wore  a  bow  on  the  right  side  of 
her  head,  and  that  was  the  way  Uncle  Billy  told  them 


apart.     When  ;»^^i^%  cut   pretty    things   out  of  white 
paper,  he  always  called  them  "  Pinky- Winky  "  things. 


because  they  were  cut  out   to  please  the    <^ 

Jncle  Bi 
,  and  it  belonged 


"The  Pinky-Winky  ^j^  /'  said  Uncle  Billy,  "was 


a  plump  little  blue  and  white 

to  a  plump  little    HiT""    with  a  blue  and  white    ^^ 

on  her  head  and  a  strmg  of  blue    s_^  #  round  her  neck. 


The^^^^^  was   busy  from  morning  till 
night,  carrying  water  from  thej^ 


,an 


d  cid' 


and  milk  from  the^^ 

of    sweet    red    (^^from   the  , 

But,  dear  dear  I   it  was  a  naughty  little 

V^"^,  ,  and  pouted  because  it  had  so  much  to  do.     'I 
am  tired,'  it  said,  *of  going  to  \\\e  ij^^^^^ior  water 


>^ 
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Ma-  \ 
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.^i^'i'^ 

.i--y*^^0^ 

prtsT^^- 

and  to  the 


for  milk  and  to  the   ^S^    for  cider  I 


I    should    like   to    be   the^^^hat    hangs    in    the 

Then  I  could  keep  quiet  all  day  long.' 

Such    a    bad    little    Pinky- Winky 


Pitcher!"   sai 


.^^ 


H 


J^.. 


ow 
one  day  the  plump  little  ,,^lj^  took 
the  Pitcher  to  the'^^^S^^g'^  for  water, 
and  her  plump  little  '^^^  slipped, 
and  down  went  the  ^\  .  splash, 
?     Oh,  how  dark  it  was  down 


dash,  into  the.^^ 
there,  and  how  cold  the  water  felt !  '  If  I  could  only 
see  the  ^QJ"  shine  and  hear  the  little  ^^^  laugh 
once  more,'  cried  the  sorry  little 4^^^^;  'On,  what  a 
good,  good  little  Pitcher  I  would  be ! '  Then  the 
plump  little  girl's  papa  came  and  leaned  over  the 
i^^^£ ,  and  caught  the  handle  of  the  Pitcher  with 
his^^^jind  pulled.  And  up  it  came,  all  safe, 
except  for  one  big  nick  m  the 
edge,— like    this,'      Clip!    clap! 

1    A.  1    1 

went  the^^^::-;^  and  there  was 
the  ^^^^'v^ith  the  nick  in  the 
edge. "  The   nick   helped    it   to  re- 

er,      said^:^0f$mf  .         And 


you  never  in  your  life  saw  anything   any   better  than 
the    Pinky- Winky     Pitcher    was    ever    afterwards !  " 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


Two  of  the  articles  awarded  prizes  un- 
der competition  No.  3  were  crowded  out 
last  month,  and  we  will  publish  them  next 
month.  Quite  a  number  of  meritorious 
drawings  have  been  sent  in  on  lined  or 
colored  paper.  These  cannot  be  repro- 
duced satisfactorily.  Please  remember  to 
use  only  white  plain  paper,  and  drawings 
in  black  and  white  are  preferred. 


I  am  sure  j-ou  will  have  a  good  time  if 
you  will  come. 

From  your  nephew, 
Age  12.  JOSE  HARRIS. 


By    Raphael    Lillywhite. 
Age  18.  Col.  Morelos,  Mexico. 

Vacation  in  Mexico. 

City  of  Mexico,  June  18,  1910. 
Dear  Uncle  Jim: 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  come 
and  spend  your  vacation  with  us. 

We  would  first  go  to  Chapultepec.  It 
has  nice  roads  and  street  cars  running 
out  there,  and  there  are  statues  of  great 
men  all  along  the  road;  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  there  is  grass,  with  flowers 
mixed  in  to  adorn  it,  and  also  trees  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  that  make  it  nice 
and  shady.  When  we  get  there  we  will 
see  President  Diaz's  castle,  with  guards 
all  around  it.  We  will  also  see  many  wild 
animals  caged  up,  such  as  lions,  tigers, 
bears,  ant  eaters,  monkeys,  two  ostriches, 
and  parrots.  Next  we  will  pass  by  a  lit- 
tle place  where  President  Diaz  keeos  his 
gold  fish.  If  you  drop  a  crumb  of  bread 
in  the  water,  the  fish  will  swim  up  as  fast 
as  they  can  to  get  it. 

We  will  leave  Chapultepec  and  go  to 
the  museum.  There  we  will  see  all  kinds 
of  things  such  as  idols,  rocks  that  have 
carvings  that  have  been  dug  from  old 
ruins,  snakes,  all  kinds  of  dead  animals, 
dishes  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  a  skeleton  of  a  large  animal  which  is 
now  extinct. 

The  next  place  we  will  go  is  the  art 
.gallery.  There  we  will  see  old  paintings 
and  costly  paintings  of  nearly  every  kind. 
-\fterwards  we  will  go  to  the  Cathedral 
and  floating  gardens,  and  other  places. 


By    Frances    M.    Curtis. 
Age  14.  "  Murray,  Utah. 

MOTHER. 

I  have  the  dearest  mother, 
I'hat  ever  dwelt  or  earth; 

And  she  tells  us  good  .'.tories, 
As  we  sit  around  the  hearth. 

Her  face  is  verv  radiant. 
Just  like  an  angel  bright; 

And  she  is  always  cheerful, 
Even  in  the  darkest  ni.ght. 

She  is  so  very  good, 

I  never  could  find  another, 

That  would  be  as  good  to  me, 
As  my  beloved  mother. 

She  always  has  a  smile. 

Morning,  noon  and  night, 
And   though   the   day  be   dreary, 
Our  home  is  always  bright. 

Mabel   Law, 
Age  12.  Avon,  Utah. 


COMPETITION   NO.   6. 

Book    premiums    will    be    awarded    for 
the   following: 


Aug.  igio 


THE   CHILDREN'S  BUDGET  BOX. 


455 


Verses:     Not  more  than  twenty  lines. 
Stories:     Not  more  than  three  hundred 
Tvords. 

Photographs:     Any  size  and  subject. 
Drawings:     Any  size  and  subject. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  Sept.  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name 
tige  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  must 
te  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guard- 
ian as  original. 

Verses  and  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Temple 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


^/,    4L„ 


«  >-^ 


By   Mary   Shick. 

Paris,  Idaho. 


The  Juvenile  Instrudor  Puzzle  Page. 


The  June  Puzzle. 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  songs  rep- 
resented by  our  June  picture  puzzle  are 
as  follows: 

1.  We   are   the   Bees  of  Deseret. 

2.  Beautiful  Home. 

3.  Little  Lispers. 

4.  Make  the  World   Brighter. 

5.  Secret   Prayer. 

6.  Easter  iNIorning. 

This  puzzle  proved  to  be  very  popular. 
More  than  three  hundred  letters  were 
received,  but,  strange  to  say,  not  one  was 
correct.  Applying  a  strict  rule  we  owe 
no  prizes,  but  as  there  was  only  one 
chance  in  ten  of  getting  the  right  an- 
swer to  any  of  the  six  pictures,  we  are 
going  to  be  even  more  liberal  than  we 
promised  for  correct  answers.  We  have 
taken  seventeen  of  the  best  answers  and 
will  award  prizes  to  the  writers  as  fol- 
lows: 

Olice  Huber,  Col.  Morelos,  Mexico. 

Mary  Murri,  Midwav.   Utah. 

Rex  Johnson,  Huntington    Utah. 

Audrin  H.  Hyde.  Logan,  Utah. 

Ada  Hokanson,  Herbert,  Idaho. 

Daisy  Workman,  Hurricane,  Utah. 

Wilda  Stone,  Driggs.   Idaho. 

Dean  Rawson,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Hazel  McDonald,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Ivy  Carrie  Nielson,  Hunter,  Utah. 
Gwendolyn     Bryner,     Raymond,     Alta, 
Canada. 

Willie  Starkey,   Cumberland.  Wyo. 
Gretta  Coulam,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Caseel  Stowell,  Logan,  Utah. 
Lucille  Kenney,  Holden,  Utah. 
Attella  Jenkins,  Rigby,  Idaho. 
Ruth  Wood,  Holden,  Utah. 

Penmanship  Contest. 

For  the  best  written  copies  of  The  Be- 
atitudes (Matthew  5:3-12),  which  will  be 
used  as  the  concert  recitation  for  Aug- 
ust, September  and  October,  (see  Ju- 
venile Instructor,  July,  1910,  p.  351),  we 
will  give  prizes  of  books.  Prizes  will 
be  given  for  each  year  under  18,  so  that 
the  contestants  will  be  equally  matched. 

Rules. 

All  copies  must  be  in  our  hands  by  Sep- 
tember 1st.  The  Beatitudes  must  be  writ- 
ten on  one  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  on 
one  side  only.  Style  may  be  vertical  or 
spencerian. 

Address:  Puzzle  Editor.  Juvenille  In- 
structor, 44  E.  So.  Temple  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


In  Jocular  Mood. 


In  the  Gloaming. 

You  were  a  long  time  getting  me, 
Jolin,  dear!" 

"And  you  were  a  long  time  waiting, 
pet!" 

A  Narrow  Escape. 

"How  many  times  have  you  been  mar- 
ried?" 

"Three,  but — " 

"Madam,"  he  interrupted.  "I'm  taking 
the  census,  not  proposing." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Good    Enough. 

Wife. — "I  suppose  if  you  should  meet 
some  pretty  young  girl  you  would  cease 
to  care  for  me." 

Husband. — "What  nonsense  you  talk! 
What  do  I  care  for  youth  or  beauty? 
You  suit  me  all  right." — M.  A.  P. 

Natural  History. 

There  were  once  some  kitty  cats 
Who   lived  by  a  river's   bank; 
They  drank  of  the  water 
Much  more  than  they  oughter 
Till  all  but  their  cat-tails  sank! 

Then  sad  was  the  cow  by  the  lake, 
Who  took  there  a  daily  dip; 
But  the  bank  it  was  steep, 
And  it  'most  makes  me  weep — 
There  grows  there  a  big  cow-slip! 


There  were  once  some  little  puj.s 
Who  barked  more  tlian  they  shoidd" 
Till  round  trees  in  the  dark 
They  lost  most  of  their  bark. 
Which  never  a  wise  dog  would! 

What  Mother  Tells  Me. 

When   Mother  was  a   little  maid 

She  was  so  very  good — 
I  really  often  think  that  she 

Must    have   been   made   of   wood. 
She  never,  never  played  a  trick 

On  her  pet  pussy  "Tib;" 
She  would  not  tease;  she  would  not    , 

The  tiniest  little  fib. 
She  always  kept  her  dresses  clean; 

Her  curls  were  brushed  just  right; 
She  never  cried  and  coaxed  that  she 

Might  stay  up  late  at  night. 
And  very  often,  when  I've  been 

In  mischief  and  been  bad, 
I  think,  "Ain't  it  an  awful  shame 

That  I  took  after  Dad?" 

A  Case  of  Necessity. 

A  weary  guest  at  a  small  and  not  very 
clean  country  inn  was  repeatedly  called, 
the  morning  after  his  arrival,  by  the  col- 
ored man  of  all  work. 

"See  here!"  he  finallv  burst  forth,  "how 
many  times  have  I  told  you  I  don't  want 
to  be  called!     I  want  to  sleep!" 

"I  know,  suh,  but  dey've  "rot  to  hab  de 
sheets,  anyhow.  It's  almos'  eight  o'clock. 
an'   dey's   waitin'   fo'   de   table-clof." 


FIVE  TINY  TIMID  TOTS. 


Book  Review. 

Why  Read  Books? 

Some  of  the  world's  greatest  men  did 
■not  have  the  advantage  of  a  school  edu- 
cation. They  recognized,  however,  the 
importance  of  reading  good  books.  They 
read  the  thoughts,  philosophizing  and 
findings  of  great  minds  and  made  them 
a  part  of  their  education.  The  same  op- 
portunity is  open  to  you. 

Write  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for  a  list 
■of  "good  books"  on  your  favorite  subject, 
and  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

"Four  Boys  and  a  Fortune"  was  writ- 
ten by  E.  T.  Tomlinson.  It  relates  the 
experiences  of  Lee  Harris  and  his  three 
friends  who  have  gone  on  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land. Lee's  father  inherits  an  interest 
in  some  coal  lands  in  England.  Lee  is 
sent  to  gain  possession.  He  becomes 
separated  from  his  friends  and  is,  for  a 
time,  lost  to  them,  but  finally  turns  up 
■with  his  affairs  all  ii.xed.  The  story  is 
not  very  strong,  but  is  clean. 


JUST  PUBLISHED! 


THE  SGOFIELD 
REFERENGB  BIBLE 

with  a  new  system  of  connected  topical  nfer- 
ences  to  all  the  greater  themes  of  Scrlpture.wlth 
anDotailon.",  revised  marginal  renderings,  sum- 
maries, deflnltlons,  and  inile.x,  to  which  are 
a  dded  ps  ahlt  hard  places,  explanations  of 
!-eemlng  discrepancies,  and  a  new  system  of 
paraeraphs. 

EDITED  BY  KEV.  C.  I.  SCDFIELD,  D.  D. 
With  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  and  divines. 
A  full  descriptive  circular  and  specimen  pages 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request. 

For  Sale  By 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

BOOK    STORE 

44  E.  So.  Temple  St        Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Mr.  Edison's  LATEST 

Supremely  Fine  Phonograph 

A  musical  wonder — a  perfect  reproducer  of  sound — unsurpassable 
in   cicarnessand  beauty  of  tone.     Read  OUT  Wonderful  Offer: 

Double  Reproducer.  6  Latest  Amberol  Records  and  6  Lat- 
est Standard  Records  (your  own  selection).  Beautiful  Flower 
Shaped  Horn.  Nevv  Style  Cabinet.    X 


'Improved  Excelsior"  Outfit  No.  9  "Just  Out 


Extraordinary  Inducement  Price  on  this  Outfit 
now  $27.10 

Our  Free  Loan 


We  will  ship  you  this  Outfit  on  a  free  loan — no  money  down — do  not    pay 
us  one  cent  at  lime  of  delivery — take  the  outfit  to  your  home  on  our  free 
loan  offer. 


costs  you  no- 
thing  to   aet  and  hear 
this  remarkable  instru- 
ment. '^ 
You  Need  Not  Buy  Anythinig:  All  we  want  on  this  free  loan  is  that  you  convince  your- 
self  of  the  absolute  superiority  ot'this  superb  new  style  instrument.     All  we  ask  is  that  you  let 
,^^^^    your  family  and  a  few  of  yourneighbors  and  friends  hear  the  Edison  when   we  send    it  to  vou 
>    "V  ^^^V     on  a  free  loan.    Let  them  hear  the  magnificent  music,  operas,  comic  songs  and  funny   rccita- 
*^,''?o    '^^^^V     tions— then  let  them  judge.  If  any  of  your  friends  then  want  an  Edison,  we  will  feel  thank- 
'    S^^V     f"l  to  yoi^i  or  if  you  want  to  keep  yours,  you  may  do  so,  on  the  easiest  payments:  as  low 
^\^W^   as  $i.io  down  and  $1.00  a  week  for  26  weeks— think  of  it— $1.00  a  week 
■f.  -J  '^  '  -O*  X^vV    '*""  *"  Edison.    But  if  you  and  none  of  your  friends  want  an  instrument  just  now, 
^^^/:^^'>J^ t^   '^.  tK.\^      there  is  no  harm  done.   Just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense,  and  we  charge  you 
thir^  for  the  free  loan. 
We  simply  want  everybody  to  hear  the  latest  product  of  Mr.  Edison's  skill. 

NOW  WRITE  for    the    free    catalog    and    free    list    of   Edison    records. 
^  "V^    operas.  Songs  and  comic    recitations    that    you   want  to    hear  on  this  tre^ 
^'  loan     Just  put  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a  'ctter,  or  sjgn 

and  mail  the  coupon.    No  letter  necessary  if  you  send  the  i,oupon. 

ROYAL  W.    DAYNES,    Manager  . 


EDISON   PHONOGRAPH   DISTRIBUTERS 

111  MainSt.,  Dept.  29  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  I      .11 


Say  that  you  saw    it   In   Tlie   JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


West'sMail  Order  House 


CIHOME  KNIT  GARMENTS 

We  are  connected  with  some  of  the  largest  knitting 
factories  in  the  State.  Therefore  it  enables  us  to 
sell  Knitted  Garments  less  than  our  competitors. 
We  will  give  20  per  cent,  discount  on  all  Knit 
Garments  both  in  Wool  and  Cotton,  if  you  mention 
the  Juvenile 


Our  $5.00  Wool  for  ...  .  $4.00 

Our  4.50  Wool  for  ...  .  3.60 

Our  4.00  Wool  for  ...  .  3.40 

Our  3.50  Wool  for  ...  .  2.80 

Our  3.00  Wool  for  ...  .  2.40 

Our  2.50  Wool  for  ...  .  2.00 

Our  2.00  Wool  for.    ...  1.60 


$2.50  extra  heavy  Mercerized  $2.00 

2.00  extra  fine  Mercerized   .  1.60 

2.00  heavy  bleached  6c  unbld  1 .60 

1 .75  heavy  bleached  &  unbl'd  1.35 

1 .50  bleached  and  unbleached  1 .20 

1.25  bleached  and  unbleached  1.00 

1 .00  bleached  and  unbleached  .80 


Jjl Allow  20  cents  a  pair  for  Wool  and  15  cents  for 
Cotton,  for  postage.  For  sizes  give  height,  weight 
and  bust  measure,  and  we  will  do  the  rest.  We 
return  you  the  money  and  postage  both  ways  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.     Samples  free  for  asking. 

^Jl  We  have  this  season  added  to  our  stock  a  complete 
line  of  Ladies  Shirt-waists,  including  the  latest 
tailored  styles  from  $,89  to  $4.50o  For  description 
of  styles,  write  us  for  catalogue 


WEST'S   MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

JOS.  A.  WEST,  Manager 
77-79   W.  South  Temple  and  1-3  S.  West  Temple  St. 


Say  that  you   saw    it    In   The   JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


DAVID  ECCLES,  President 

M.  S.  BROWNING,  Vice-President 


HENRY  H.  ROLAPP,  Secretary 
H.  H.  SPENCER,  Treasurer 


Jliiialganiated  Sugar  Company 

DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  E.  P.  ELLISON 

JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT  JOSEPH  CLARK 

FRED  J.  KIESEL  GEORGE  STODDARD 

ADAM  PATTERSON  WM.  H.  WATTIS 

FACTORIES  AT  OGDEN,  UTAH:  LOGAN,  UTAH;  AND  LA  GRANDE.  OREGON 


Utah'Idaho  Su^ar  Gompany 

Main  Offices,  Siiaron  Building,  Salt  Lake  Gity 

FACTORIES:  Lehi,  Utah;  Garland,  Utah;  Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville, 
Spanish  Fork,  f-'rovo,  Utah.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
Sugar  City,  Idaho;  Nam|  a,  Idaho;  Auxiliary  Plant:   Parker,  Idaho. 


Joif^ph  F.  Smith,  Piesl. 


Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest. 


H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  and  Tieas 


Maps 

Kxodus $1.5'i 

Old  Testament,  Palestine  ...  1 .50 

New  Testament,  Palestine..  1  ..'")n 

Paul's  Travels I .;')() 

Buok  of  Mormon,  Cloth 2  00 

Deseret  Sunday  School  L'nion  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  Templf  St.  Ssl'  lake  City 


PiJLCTK|tfrYPEJa5> 
iSa-lst  Xj 


OeoJ-Maack 

SIGN  PAINTER 
PHONE  DECORATOR  so 


30I7 


DESIGNER 


RICHARDS 


WILLIAMSON 
HAFFNER  CD. 

ENEHAVEIS /(^PRINURS 


DENVERXOLD 


Say  that   you   saw   It    in    Die   .lUXK.N'll  K    INtiTKl'c'TuU 


^taf)  3mplemmt=1^ef)icle  Company 


r^^   •-v=^» 


SALT    LAKE     CITY,    UTAH 


ASSOCIATE  HOUSES: 

Burton  Implement  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Provo   Vehicle  &  Implement  Co.,  Provo,  Utah 

Nebo  Implement  &  Vehicle  Co.,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Richfield  Implement  Co.,  Richfield,  Utah 

Cache  Valley  Implement  &  Produce  Co.,  Preston,  Idaho 

Snake  River  Implement  Co.,  Burley,  Idaho 


Mitchell  Farm  and  Spring  Wagons,  Winona  Wagons 

Dehveries,  Drays,  Trucks  and  Buckboards 

Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  Wagons  and  Carts 

Buggy  and  Team  Harness,  Whips,  Robes  and  Blankets 

Cutters  and  Bob  Sleighs 

P.   &  O.   Plows  and  Harrows 

P.   &  O.  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Syracuse  Plows,  Sanders  Disc  Plows 

Disc  Harrows  and  Seeders 

Garden  Cultivators  and  Seeders 

Grain  Drills  Disc  and  Shoe 

Champion  Headers 

Osborne  Binders,  Mowers  and  Rakes 

Knives,  Sections,  Guards  and  Repairs 

Automobiles  and  Automobile  Supplies 

Minneapolis  Traction  Engines  and  Separators 

Steam  Plow  Outfits 

Buck  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Mead  Hay  Presses 

Hay  Tools--Full  Line 

Rope  and  Binding  Twine 

Gasoline  Engines 

Pumps,  Wind  Mills  and  Towers 

Cream  Separators 

Lawn  Mowers  and  Accessories 

Cider,  Bone  and  Feed  Mills 

Feed  Cutters  and  Grinders 

Potato  Planters  and  Diggers 

Corn  Shellers  and  Planters 

Scrapers— All  Kinds 

Wagon  Wood  Stock 

Field  Fencing  and  Wire 

Jewel  Stoves  and  Ranges 


anb 
detail 


INSURE   WITH 

THE   HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

The  only  local  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the  Inter-Mountain 
Region.     Unsurpassed  Protection  Given 

HEBER   J.    GRANT  &   CO.,  General  Agents 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH 


JOSEPH  J    DAYNES,  Jr  ,  President  EDWARD  E.   JENKINS,   Vice  President 

B.  J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  0.   C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.   R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS 


FROM  $125.00 
$6.00  per  month 


ORGANS 


PLAYER-PIANOS 


FROM    $450.00 
$12.00  per  month 


FROM    $25.00 
$3.00  per  month 

JVe  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  JVest  oj  Chicago 

GENERAL   DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues   cheerfully   mailed    upon   application 


